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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


ON NEVER ENJOYING CUR OWN COMPANY 


HE love of solitude is a virtue. The love of soli- 
tude is a disease. The love of society is a crea- 
tive force. The love of society is a destructive 

force. We cannot develop character unless we do it 
together. We cannot develop character unless we do 
it alone. This relationship of society and solitude is 
one of the greatest of paradoxes, and it is as simple 
and understandable as the table of twos. 

In recent years, writers and preachers have been 
pointing out that a man who lives alone cannot de- 
velop a symmetrical character, that we need the 
strain and stress of living with other people, that in- 
dividual virtues are only part of the story, that social 
virtues must be added to them, and that it is a great 
thing to be pure in heart but also a great thing to be 
socially minded. 

Now we are beginning to emphasize an old 
truth, that in order to contribute something to society 
we must have something to contribute, and that only 
when we are off by ourselves can we develop the sym- 
metrical and rounded life. 

There is no kind of life ee is not dangerous, 
and no kind of life that is not full of possibility. 

It is dangerous to cultivate a love of society. It 
may lead to a rushing about from group to group and 
to a feverishness which will make one discontented 
and unhappy when compelled to be alone. 

It is dangerous to cultivate a love of solitude. 
It may grow on one like a love of money. One may 
find it so alluring that gradually it comes about that 
he cannot stand it to have people around. 

In society as it is organized today, there is more 
danger that solitude will be crowded out than there is 
that love of it will become a disease. A great many of 
our young people hardly know the meaning of the word 
solitude. They cannot endure their own company. 

An Englishman, A. Garfield Curnow, wrote an 
article for Advance recently on “Resources for Soli- 
tude.’’ He quotes a character in a recent novel, who 
said: ‘‘You want books of fun and brightness, books to 
take you out of yourself, because there is so little in 
yourself to want to be left alone with.”’ And he quotes 
Bernard Shaw in ‘‘The Apple Cart” as saying of some 
one: ‘‘He died of solitude. He couldn’t bear to be 
alone for a moment. It was death to him. He 
couldn’t amuse himself: he had to pay oceans of money 
to other people to amuse him with all sorts of ghastly 


sports and pleasures that would have driven me into a 
monastery to escape from them.” 

As the summer vacation season approaches we 
call attention to the steady encroachment of life upon 
our solitude, and the need of effort on our part to re- 
store the balance. If love of great books has been a 
vital force in our lives, let us see to it that golf or 
motoring or big league baseball do not take all the 
time that we have for reading. If woods and quiet 
waters, or lonely country roads, or the seashore, have 
contributed to our culture, let us get off by ourselves 
occasionally this year. If the solitude of prayer has 
proved to be our richest solitude, let us try it more 
frequently. 

It may be that we shall find that it will pay us to 
get acquainted over again with ourselves, and that 
we can not only endure our own company but enjoy it. 

* * 


REAL DIFFERENCES AMONG US 

OTHING is gained by slurring over differences, 

although much is gained through profiting 
by differences. 

There are those in churches who say positively 
that they will not go one step farther than science can 
go, that life is richer if it is based exclusively on what 
can be demonstrated, that truth is the one sure 
foundation, and unless a thing can be tested, tried, 
proved, anywhere and any time and to anybody, it is 
not truth. 

In contrast to these are those who say that in 
faith lies the romance, the adventure, the challenge, of 
life. Some of them go so far as to say that religion is 
a form ot faith and nothing else. They make a sharp 
distinction between knowledge, 7.e., ‘‘what is proved,” 
and religion, 7. e., “held as true but not proved. The 
more knowledge the less religion.””’ In the perfect 
day they declare there will be no religion. We shall 
know not in part. We shall see face to face. 

It is futile to squabble over definitions. If a man 
says that religion is a matter of faith and nothing else, 
let him say it. If he says that it is a matter of knowl- 
edge and nothing else, let him say it. It is obvious 
that a clear-cut distinction exists between faith and 
knowledge. They are not the same thing. They are 
not akin. 

What we Universalists as a rule have declared 
is that religion is the life of God in the soul of man 
—all of that life—both knowledge and faith, what 
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has been demonstrated scientifically and what has 
been demonstrated intentionally, mystically, and in 
every other way. 

What the one group says is that they have 
steadily demonstrated beliefs to be illusions. Quite 
true, and they have earned the gratitude of mankind 
by doing it. There is no life of God, and therefore 
there is no religion, in an illusion. It is only when they 
say positively that all faith is based on illusion and 
that there is no religion except in knowledge, that 
some of us take issue with them. 

Can the advocates of knowledge as a foundation 
for religion and the advocates of faith work together 
in one body? 

That depends largely on whether or not they 
bore one another. We hold that there is no religious 
sanction to boredom. While differences are profitable 
and broaden us, statements of differences frequently 
are wearisome and unprofitable. It is a condition and 
not a theory that counts most in the matter of working 
together. Bores dampen the ardor, quench the 
spirit, paralyze group action.. And even if people are 
not bores but highly intelligent, frequently they have 
a harsh separatist spirit which makes it practically 
desirable that they go where everybody believes as 
they believe. 

Luckily, people have to apply for membership in 
churches, as for entrance into heaven or other places, 
one by one. The spirit can be tested, and the spirit 
is what counts. 

* * 


THE SOUTH INDIA UNITED CHURCH 


EADERS of this paper are familiar with the 
effort to unite Anglican or Protestant Epis- 
copal churches with other Protestant churches. 

They know the rock on which negotiations have been 
wrecked. It is the insistence of Episcopalians that 
they alone have valid orders, the right to give the 
communion, etc. In short, that they belong to a true 
church and the others to false churches. The matter 
never has troubled us, for two reasons. One is that the 
claim is funny, and the other is that a large part of the 
Episcopal Church looks on it exactly as we do. 

No social phenomenon is more interesting than 
the disappearance of a great mass of these claims and 
insistences in the presence of reality. Men go over 
the top in war and thousands lie wounded and dead. 
Apologetic difficulties simply cease to exist, even in 
High Church Anglicans. The rabbi gives the com- 
munion to the dying churchman, and nobody has any 
feeling except one of gratitude. 

A little company of men are far off on a mission 
field, facing a mass of human need and suffering com- 
parable only to the mass need and suffering of war. 
Whatever their training in sectarian rites and formulas, 
the impact of reality changes them. The nub of the 
matter comes to count with them, and that is all that 
does count. Methodist, Congregationalist, Anglican, 
have to come to grips with the same naked facts, and 
in doing it they come to see that the basic religious 
emphasis is al] that matters, and that those who make 
that emphasis side by side are comrades and in fact 
members of one body. 

It is this fundamental fact that has brought most 


of the churches of South India together in the South 
India United Church. The Anglicans in India are 
led by far-sighted, noble men. If it is good for Chris- 
tianity in South India to make a united church, they 
hold that it should be a united church. If it is a good 
plan to have bishops, let the Methodists as well as 
Anglicans lay their hands on the head of the bishop- 
elect in consecration. If Anglican rules block united 
communion, let the rules be abrogated to fit the hu- 
man need. No wonder that the other churches can 
unite with such Anglican bishops. 

The High Church party in England and in the 
United States now says positively: “If the Anglican 
Church of India persists in going through with a 
scheme of union with the Protestant denominations 
on the terms now apparently contemplated, it will 
thereby cut itself off from the fellowship of the Angli- 
can communion and the body of Catholic Christen- 
dom.” 

The true church will then have to consider the 
sending of new missionaries to teach anew the Catholic 
faith “‘as this church hath received the same.”’ 

It is all right if they feel that way about it. There 
are some noble people in this High Church group. 
Far be it from us to stigmatize them as narrow-minded 
and intolerant. But we suspect that many of them 
would be standing side by side with the Anglican 
bishops of India if they had been in India for a gen- 
eration. They would then realize that a vital, en- 
larging faith is bound to burst antiquated moulds 
and create’ the new moulds needed for a new day. 


* * 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


HERE cannot be any true religion which does 
not show itself in doing good, but doing good 
is not all of religion. If these two propositions 

are kept clearly in mind the conflict between the ad- 
vocates of a gospel called the social gospel and the 
advocates of a gospel called an individual gospel, and 
which has many other names, would be resolved. 

Not all who advocate the social gospel leave out 
reverence, awe, worship, conviction of the reality of a 
God who is transcendent as well as immanent, but the 
tendency is that way. If worship is left out religion 
may become poverty-stricken. Religion is ethical, 
but it is more than ethical. It is doing good, but it is 
finding grace, strength and vision for doing good. 

We who believe these things to be true, and who 
rejoice in a many-sided gospel, should remember that 
the demand for the social gospel has come from a need, 
and is made by people of lofty motive and idealism. 
The need is human need and suffering. It exists be- 
cause the gospel at times has been a non-social gospel, 
and because it never has been enough of a social gospel. 

For our part, we had rather have a gospel that 
cares for man in the mass and man alone, without the 
awe for which we argue, than to have it filled with 
awe, wonder, reverence, and without that care for 
man. 

But we can have all the elements of the gospel, 
and we never can have any truly until we do have all. 
Faith—works, prayer—service, vision—duty, awe— 
love, worship—obedience—the two elements run 
through religion always. Why should anybody with a 
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philosophy of universalism be one-sided? We are not 
for one or the other. Weare for both. 


* *K 


A GENTLE LADY PASSES ON* 


E are thinking much of a gentle lady of eighty- 
two who died the first week in June in an 
old ladies’ home in Washington. The home is 

not the kind where derelicts are bossed by tyrants, 
but one where a dozen lonely ladies pay their way 
and get something besides bed and board. The Con- 
gregational churches operate it, and the gentle lady 
was there as the widow of a Congregational minister. 

She came across the horizon for us when she 
addressed the Optimist Club and the Mission Circle 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, and we heard about the addresses. 
Then her sister, who had the title of a Russian countess, 
came to the front as the author of two books that had 
a wide sale: “Russia My Home” and ‘My Life in 
the Moslem East.’’ Soon a warm friendship grew up 
between the gentle lady and one near to us, who kept 
us in.touch with her. When we came to know her, we 
found ourselves in relations with a character so far 
above the ordinary that we realized at once that if it 
could be seen and known for what it really was it 
would be a far better answer to cynicism and unbelief 
than all our sermons and editorials put together. Her 
mind was clear, her statements of belief were logical 
and reasonable, but her contribution to faith lay in her 
being what she was. 

Almost a century ago, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions took a young man 
and woman out of a little village of New York State 
and sent them as missionaries to Persia, or Iran, as it 
calls itself today. In the family of children that came 
with the years was a boy who became famous as a 
medical missionary. There was a girl whose fate it 
was to meet a Russian nobleman in the diplomatic 
service, live on a vast estate in the regime of the Czar, 
and escape to America with some of her children after 
a terrible race with death. 

When our gentle lady came to the United States 
for schooling, her life line led her to a marriage with an 
Amherst graduate who served Congregational churches 
in various parts of the country and especially in Wis- 
consin. So came the experiences which embitter some 
but enlarge the lives of others: parish, children, work; 
economizing, planning, contriving; struggling, reading, 
speaking, visiting; breaking ties, making new ties 
—all that goes into the life of the wives of most parish 
ministers. 

She had superior intellectual ability and also 
genuine humility. She was able to fill her husband’s 
pulpit acceptably for a year when he was ill, and able 
also to do the most lowly things with dignity. It may 
be that some things out of her life will be published. 
If so they will be well worth reading. 

We who are in religious work have the supreme 
good fortune to know many people, men and women, 
ministers and laymen, who keep our faith in our com- 
mon human nature sweet and strong. Our gentle 
lady was one of these. She seemed absolutely free 
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_ little literary skill we possess. 


from the narrowing influences which belong to the 
ministry as to all business and vocations. She had a 
culture vastly broader than what often calls itself 
the only culture today. One of the fairest flowers of 
that culture in her life was gentle consideration for 
others. She knew many books, many countries, many 
kinds of people, and so she did not draw away in 
spirit from any. 

' She was a cheering influence in the life of the 
editor because she understood so well what he was 
trying to do, however imperfect the accomplishment. 
Discussion of the natural and the supernatura] meant 
little to her because her walk with God and her com- 
plete trust in Him were to her a part of the natural 
order of the universe and the natural life of man. 
Death, though solemn, was natural too, and was faced 
with courage and trust. 

We have written about her, said a few true things 
about her, testified to her, but we have not described 
her. The inmost fact of personality just eludes what 
Only a great master 
could paint her, and she would be worthy of his brush. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Two young men from the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, Universalist, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Unitarian, will tour the country this 
summer in a Peace Caravan, working with Quaker 
Caravans to promote international cooperation. The 
young people are raising $350 to finance the project. 


“Character is more important than wealth,”’ says 
the chairman of the National Committee for Religion 
and Welfare Recovery. ‘‘There are moral and spiritual 
values that far transcend silver and gold.” Platitudes? 
Yes, but why not call them axioms? 


We want something done for us because we are 
young people, or because we are old people, or because 
we are farmers, ministers, strikers, ex-soldiers, or what- 
not, but mighty little can ever be done for anybody 
who wants to be carried. 


The naive confession of a Frenchman that when 
he wrote of Shakespeare he really wrote of himself as 
affected by Shakespeare, sheds light on sermons and 
editorials whose queer conclusions otherwise would 
puzzle us. 


Those who have seen service with fighting units 
in wartime know that there is a deal of humbug in the 
talk about the difference between civil and military 
service in wartime. 


One of King George’s mottoes, framed and hanging 
in his work room, is ““Teach me neither to cry for the 
moon, nor to ery over spilt milk.” 


“A great technical test and a great diplomatic 
blunder” is the way The Christian Science Menitor 
sums up the naval maneuvers. 


Some of these cocktail parties may produce a 
few new influential temperance reformers. 
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The Holy Bible and Economics’ 


H. C. Ledyard 


HERE are to be found, practically in every 
church, certain individuals, if not organized 
groups, who clamor for the minister to steer 
clear of all present day problems, and to 
preach religion; as though religion were something 
apart from life. Generally these people assert that 
the Bible is the text book of religion as set forth by 
Christianity, so they demand that the minister shall 
preach the Bible. For in so doing, these persons feel 
they have made sure that life’s problems shall not be 
discussed. 

Of course, those who desire Bible preaching know 
very little, if anything, about the Bible. The Bible 
has long since been to these people a place of safety 
to put away little odds and ends. For the Bible, with 
them, is something never disturbed. If these people 
were at all acquainted with this wonderful collection 
of books, the Bible would be the last thing they would 
desire to have preached, for the Bible is a collection of 
the most radical writings, socially and economically, 
that have ever been gathered together between two 
covers. 

Of course, what these timid souls are desiring, js 
the administration of “‘spiritualized cocaine,”’ so that, 
with their conscience soothed, they may peacefully 
slumber, and dream of walking quietly through green 
pastures, or alongside stil] waters; knowing that their 
Redeemer liveth, and because he lives, so shall they 
also eternally live. This Redeemer has merely with- 
drawn himself from the world for the purpose of pre- 
paring mansions for them—-beyond the stars some- 
where. And that sometime he will return and receive 
them unto himself in a place where there is nothing to 
disturb them and where gold, precious gold, so abounds 
that it is used for paving stones. That—to these 
demanders for Bible preaching—is the Bible! 

Now it is true that I have not preached the Bible. 
Neither do other ministers, and maybe for the same 
reason. I know that no minister in Brockton, or else- 
where, dares to preach the Bible—if he hopes to hold 
his job. For, as I have said, the Bible is a collection 
of the most radical books ever gotten together. The 
social and economic program as outlined in the Bible 
makes anything Norman Thomas, William Z. Foster, 
Stalin, Lenin, Debs or Karl Marx ever said seem in- 
sipid and ‘‘Pollyanna’’ stuff, when compared to the 
law set forth in the Bible, the declaration of the proph- 
ets, the preaching of Jesus and the writings of James 
and John. 

I am not going to preach much of the Bible this 
morning, for I have no desire ‘‘to make my flight in 
the winter time.” For I know something of this 
collection of books known as the Bible. I have read 
them, all of them; studied them; Old and New Testa- 
ment, and I know there was never such another group 
of leaders for economic justice as is found in the Old 
Testament. I further know that, in the New Testa- 
ment, Jesus affirms that he came to fulfil the law and 
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the prophets of the Old Testament. Furthermore, I 
know, from the records of the New Testament, that it 
was the social and economic conditions of his day 
which caused Jesus to lay aside his carpenter tools and 
take up that crusade for economic security for the 
forgotten man, a crusade which landed him on Gol- 
gotha—spiked to a tree. The charge brought against 
Jesus, of which he was convicted and crucified, was: 
“He stirreth up the people.”’ Jesus was executed for 
being a rebellious traitor to the government under 
which he lived. And it was the religious, the rich, and 
the respectable element in the society of his day who 
brought about his death. Things have not changed 
much in this respect since the year 29 A. D. 

I also recall that James Russell Lowell, a perfectly 
respectable New Englander, is quoted as writing: 
“There is enough dynamite in the New Testament if 
applied to blow into atoms all our social institutions.” 
Men and women have been thrown into jail for daring 
to read certain portions of the Bible in public. It 
would be interesting to me to have some of the people 
who cry for Bible preaching with us this morning and 
measure the time before they would suggest another 
sermon from the Bible after hearing the mild outline 
of that book which I shall give. 

I want no one to blame me for what is said this 
morning, or say that I have been airing my views. 
For personally | am not saying the things I shall pre- 
sent as the sermon. What shall be said will come from 
the Bible; and I will give you chapter and verse, so 
that you can look them up for yourselves when you 
get to your homes. Remember that it is not I who 
lay down the program, doctrine and _ philosophy 
presented. If you do not like it blame the Bible. It 
is the law as found in the Old Testament; it is Jesus 
who declared he came to fulfil the law and the prophets. 
It is the apostles of Jesus. Blame them, criticize 
him whom you profess to accept as Leader and Au- 
thority. Tell him or them that you will tolerate no 
such radical doctrine in our respectable church. Re-- 
move the Bible from the pulpit. So far as the Old 
Testament is concerned, what is said must be prefaced 
by “Thus saith the Lord, your God.” Jesus will 
speak for himself, as he always spoke “‘as one having 
authority.” We will permit the Apostles to do like- 
wise. I will give you only some mild portions of the 
Bible. If you decide that you, too, want a series of 
unvarnished Bible teachings, I shall be more than 
pleased to comply with such a request, but I should 
not make such an attempt upon my own volition. 

As Universalists accepting Jesus as our Leader 
and Authority, and finding him declaring he came to 
fulfil the law and the prophets, we will begin by finding 
out something of the law to which he referred—then 
the teachings of the prophets, then the philosophy 
a Jesus and of those who knew and walked with 

im. 

When we speak of the law, we generally think of 
the Ten Commandments. But Jesus did not consider 
what we know as the Ten Commandments as the law, 
nor anything of great importance. The only time we 
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find Jesus referring to what we call the “Ten Com- 
mandments,” is in the Gospel of Matthew, 5th chap- 
ter. There Jesus quotes from the famous decalogue by 
saying: ‘You have heard it was said to them of old 
time’’—so and so, but I say—thus. Then over in 
Mark, 12th chapter, 30th and 31st verses, ‘Jesus said: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength, and thou shalt love thy fellow man 
as thyself. There is none other commandment 
greater than these.’”’ I know the word neighbor is 
used, but “fellow man” is a far better rendering of the 
text than is neighbor. Jesus is here quoting from 
Deuteronomy 6:5 and Leviticus 19:6. These pas- 
sages are prefaced by ‘‘The Lord said.’”’ Then over 
in Luke 10 : 25 we find a lawyer asking Jesus what was 
necessary for salvation. Jesus replied by asking him, 
“How reads the law?”’ And the lawyer quoted the 
verses from Deuteronomy and Leviticus. So we can 
put down as the law of God, as it was interpreted by 
Jesus, as ‘Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
mind, might and strength, and thy fellow man as 
thyself.”’ 

To love our fellow men as we love ourselves means 
what? The question answers itself. We can claim 
no right or privilege for ourselves, which we would 
deny our fellows. It means that if one employs 
labor, that one will pay the employees for their work 
what such an employer would feel was necessary for his 
own requirements. It means that the wages, the 
hours of labor, and the conditions under which the 
work was done would be what the employer would 
find necessary for his welfare, if he were the employee 
instead of the employer. It further means that if we, 
you or I, feel we need at least, and I put the sum small, 
$1,800 or more a year to live on, we cannot demand 
that others be satisfied to live on six or seven dollars a 
week. The commandment, if it means anything, 
means that we are to demand for our fellows what we 
would demand for ourselves. That commandment, 
if practiced or enforced, would revolutionize our 
whole economic system, and our whole social structure. 

Now to safeguard that commandment, or those 
commandments, certain other laws were given. The 
Bible says they were given by God Himself. Over 
in Deuteronomy, 15th chapter, we read that every 
seven years all debts shall be canceled, and in Leviticus, 
27th chapter, we find that in every year of Jubilee, 
which was every fifty years, all the land was to be re- 
turned to the people—for the land was not to be sold 
forever. 

These demands do not come from any radical 
press, but from the Bible. And these demands amount 
to what is sometimes termed confiscation. According 
to the Bible such confiscation was the command of 
God, in the interest of preventing land monopoly. 

Then over in Leviticus, 25th chapter and 37th 
verse, comes this commandment, which the Bible 
says is from God: ““Thou shalt not let out thy money 
to interest.”’ I am well aware that the King James 
version says “usury,” Moffett says “interest,’’ and 
the Hebrew had no equivalent for our word “usury.” 
To make it perfectly clear, Leviticus 25 : 36 says: 
“Thou shalt take no interest or increase.’”’ Shades of 
Karl Marx! Here is the Bible declaring against in- 


terest, the very basis upon which rests the capitalist 
system. Of course we knew that the dangerous and 
ungodly reds protest against rent, interest and profit, 
but this is not from the reds. This did not come 
from Moscow. This statement came from the Bible, 
the text book of Christianity, a book discarded by the 
reds of Russia. The Bible saying: “Thus saith your 
God—you shall not let out your money to interest, 
or take any increase.” 

Here, and we have only started with the Bible, 
we find no man must take for himself any privilege 
that is not equally extended to his fellow men. Land 
monopoly is condemned, and now interest is for- 
bidden. Anything which I may have ever said from 
this or any other pulpit, things which sometimes ap- 
pear to have frightened some of you, when compared 
to the demands of the Bible, are as water compared 
to wine. I spoke one Sunday in sympathy with the 
N. R. A. and the right of Labor to strike, and some 
of you were frightened. Yet the N. R. A. was passed 
to bolster up capitalism, not to abolish it; and the 
strike is a product of capitalism. Never have I ad- 
vocated land confiscation, nor the abolishment of 
interest. As compared with the Bible, I have been 
not only conservative, but downright reactionary, for 
here is the Bible striking at the very roots of capital- 
ism—as has no socialist and has no communist! 

Now we will turn to the book of Ecclesiastes. 
This book is not part of the law of the Bible, but it is 
part of the Bible. In the 5th chapter and 9th verse 
of Ecclesiastes, we read: “‘The profit of the earth is 
for all.’’ Well, there it is in the Bible in plain words— 
that there shall be no private profit. The profit of 
the world, according to the Bible, is not for a favored 
few, but for all. The entire profit system is here con- 
demned without any ifs, ands or ors. If it is the 
teachings of the Bible people want practiced, the 
whole profit system must be abolished, and to do that 
capitalism must be uprooted, destroyed. Now, keep 
in mind, it is not I who says that capitalism should be 
abolished; I defended the only hope capitalism today 
has, when I defended the N. R. A. It is the Bible 
which demands such an economic system as we now 
have be abolished, and J have given you verse and 
chapter on these things. 

Over in the New Testament we read, Matthew 
6:24, “You cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
(These words purport to bave come from Jesus.) 
If that verse is true, we cannot follow the teachings of 
the Bible, and obey the God of the Bible, and at the 
same time retain the present economic system, or our 
present social structure. Mind you, I am not saying 
that the Bible is a reliable book to follow, or that the 
God of the Bible is worthy of consideration, or even 
that Jesus was correct in his views. I present what 
is in the Bible, and leave it to you to form your own 
conclusions. 

We have no more time to consider the law. We 
must turn to the prophets, for it was both law and 
prophets which our professed leader, Jesus, came to 
fulfil. Some of the writings of the prophets are so 
bitter in their condemnation of the economic injustice 
done the masses, that I would not in this address un- 
dertake to read them to you. Just a few statements 
from the prophets. 
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The ancient prophets of Israel, today accepted as 
holy men of God, were, in their day, treated about the 
same as are our modern prophets, who dare lift their 
voice in behalf of the poor and seek justice for them. 
This persecution, whether 700 years B.C. or 1935 ADs; 
is carried on by the same class, for in any age, your 
true conservative is one who worships some dead 
radical, while he persecutes a living one. 

We find Isaiah and Micah to be radical pacifists, 
and presenting the only logical cure for militarism and 
war. We read the following in the book of Micah, 
4th chapter, and the same statement may be found in 
the 2d chapter of Isaiah: ‘It shall come to pass, 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks; Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” That is the proper recipe for interna- 
tional peace, and it was given to the world seven 
hundred years before Jesus was born. Convert 
implements of destruction into implements of con- 
struction and don’t learn war any more! 

But this was to be possible only after a sane eco- 
nomic system was established, under which the law we 
. have already considered had been put into effect, 
when land monopoly had been abolished along with 
the profit system. For it was, and is, that system 
which nourishes the war spirit. Micah adds: “then 
shall sit every man under his own vine and fig tree, 
and none shall make them afraid, for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it.”” (Micah 4:4.) Economic 
security for alJ. 

Isaiah takes up the thought and says (chapter 65, 
verses 21-23): ‘‘The people shall build houses and in- 
habit them; and they shall plant vineyards and eat 
the fruit of them.’”’ No longer should the worker labor 
in vain by “building and another inhabit; planting 
vineyards and another eat thereof,’ for each worker 
was to enjoy the labor of his own hands. No longer 
would idlers be allowed to fatten off the labor of their 
fellows. Peace, justice, religious tolerance and eco- 
nomic security for all, was the dream of the prophets, 
and to establish such an economic system as would 
make this possible was their effort. The law to which 
we have referred would establish such a desired sys- 
tem. 

Ezekiel grows bold in striking at the root of the 
system responsible for injustice and poverty. He 
says, 18th chapter and 13th verse: ‘‘If one takes in- 
terest upon a Joan—is he to live? He shall not live. 
He has done an abominable thing and he must die. He 
is responsible for his own death.’”’ Lenin and Stalin 
have Biblical authority for some of the measures they 
have put into operation in the Soviet Republics. 
Here is another statement: ‘‘Woe to them that covet 
fields and seize them; and houses and take them away; 
and oppress a man and his house, even a man and his 
heritage.” (Micah 2 : 21.) 

These are just a few of the somewhat milder ut- 
terances of the Old Testament prophets. The Prophet 
Malachi, 3d chapter and 8th verse, says that God de- 
mands that we all tithe ourselves, and accuses us of 
robbing Him, if we fail to do so. The Bible! Do you, 
do any of us, believe the Bible? If not, why preach 
it? If we do believe it, why not obey it? 

Perhaps some one is saying, “Oh, well, that is the 


Old Testament. With the coming of Jesus old things 
passed away and all became new. The old law was 
superseded by the teachings of Jesus. It is the New 
Testament which is the Bible to me.” All right, let 
us see. In the Gospel of Matthew, 5th chapter and 
17th verse, we read, Jesus speaking: “Think not that 
I came to destroy the law and the prophets: I came not 
to destroy but to fulfil. For truly, I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass away, not a jot or a tittle 
shall pass away from the law till all be fulfilled.”’ 

To those accepting Jesus as leader and authority 
neither the law nor the prophets can be ignored or 
nullified. They were the foundation upon which he 
based his entire philosophy of life. We may wish it 
to have been otherwise, but he very specifically made 
it plain that the fulfilling of the law and the prophets 
was his one purpose. Over in Matthew 7 : 12, Jesus 
sums up his entire religious program with: “‘All things 
whatsoever you would that men should do unto you, 
do you, even also, unto them: for this is the law and 
the prophets.”’ 

You can see by this rule, known unto us as the 
Golden Rule, just how all inclusive Jesus considered 
the law and the prophets to have been. To Jesus 
religion was life, and every question between man and 
man was a religious question. That rule, if practiced, 
would solve every problem we face. It would elimi- 
nate war, economic strife, banish crime, and enthrone 
justice, kindness and mercy. It is all that any church 
has a right to ask or expect; and it is likewise some- 
thing which every professed follower of Jesus should 
demand and practice. 

Recognizing that the spirit of avarice retards 
the practice of this rule of life which would enable us 
to whole-heartedly cooperate with God, Jesus tells us 
in Matthew 6:24: “You cannot serve God and 
riches.”” The word Mammon, as the word is used in 
the text of the King James version, being the Syrian 
god of riches. 

One cannot read the teachings of Jesus as found 
in the Gospels, and not clearly see that, to the Car- 
penter of Nazareth, riches were and are immoral in 
themselves. I am not arguing the point that they are. 
I am saying that Jesus considered that they were. 
In Mark 10 : 25 Jesus says: “It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to 
get into the kingdom of God.’’ And for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle is an impossibility, 
therefore if Jesus knew what he was talking about, 
maybe he didn’t, but if he did, it is equally impossible 
ae rich man to become a citizen in the kingdom of 

od. 

It was not an easy pathway which Jesus offered 
those who would follow him. He says in Mark 
13 : 18 that his true followers would be hated, and in 
Luke 89 : 23 Jesus says: “If any man will come after 
me, let him take up his cross and follow me.” I 
know the cross has become an emblem of glory, but in 
the time of Jesus it was an implement of execution. 
It is as though Jesus were to say to those who, today, 
would follow him: “‘It is no easy task before you, and 
no easy road to travel. If you have counted the cost, 
and are still of a mind to follow me, get a rope, and be 
prepared to be lynched at the first tree you come to.” 
There is no place for a mollycoddle or for a timid soul 
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in the ranks of the followers of the Nazarene Carpenter! 

We have followed through the law, the prophets, 
and through the teachings of Jesus as reported in the 
Bible. We find the law dealing with economics. 
We find the prophets stressing in their preaching the 
economic and social problems of their time. Following 
their example, we find Jesus presenting as religion a 
social and economic program. If you will read on 
you will find the Gospels telling you that Jesus was 
arrested as a disturber of the peace, an uncontrolled 
radical, guilty of treason. It was on that charge the 
Man of Galilee was convicted and sentenced to be 
nailed to a tree. We will also find that his accusers 
were the respectable classes, the ecclesiastical and 
political leaders of his time. 

When you get home I wish you would read the 
epistle of James. It is so violent a protest against 
injustice to the masses that I do not myself wish to 
read it to you this morning. But you read the fifth 
chapter of -James from the first to the fifth verses. 
This epistle of James is part of the Bible, and this 
James was one who demanded justice for the forgotten 


man of his day, and for his efforts he had his head 
cut off. 

So it has ever been all down through history. 
Persecution for those who have taken the teachings 
of the Bible seriously. You have never heard from 
your minister, more shame to him, nor from any other 
minister, any message so radical for social justice and 
for economic security as you will find in the Bible. 

Now that it is clearly evident that in comparison 
with the Bible, which is the text book of Christianity, 
your minister is in fact conservative, if not downright 
reactionary, I trust that in the future no one will 
accuse him of talking politics or being a disturbing 
agitator if he should at times, in trying to salve his 
conscience as a minister of Jesus, make the mild 
statement that we need a more just and sane eco- 
nomic system than is the one we now have. Only as 
does your minister, at least, call to your attention 
that we need a better world than is the one we today 
live in has he or any other minister the moral right to 
pretend even in a remote way that he is a disciple of 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. 


Why Not Fascism? 


A. W. Altenbern 


T is necessary, if we are to avoid needless mis- 
understandings, to begin with some sort of 
definition or description. For this purpose I 
shall quote brief paragraphs from two new 


. the aim of (Fascism) is an absolute state 
in which liberty, as men have thought of it since the 
seventeenth century, does not exist, a state which 
draws into itself everything and to which all that is 
unique and individual is sacrificed, a state that oper- 
ates with merciless inhumanity of a machine, yet in a 
real sense is no state at all, but the will of a minority 
imposed on the nation precisely as a conqueror would 
rule over a subject people. This state is a revival 
of Rome under the later Caesars—only without many 
of the restraints upon despotism once provided by 
Roman law.” (Everett Dean Martin in “Farewell 
Revolution.’’) 

“The . ... elements in Fascism . . are: (1) 
The forcible seizure of governmental power by con- 
servatives with the objective of safeguarding .... 
vested interests; or the securing of office by the same 
groups through the ballot, and subsequently over- 
throwing parliamentary institutions and governing 
as a dictatorship. (2) The repudiation of democracy 
and the forcible suppression of all political opposition, 
including the disbanding of all other political parties, 
and the denial of freedom of speech, press and as- 
sembly. (3) The forcible suppression of labor organ- 
izations and the promulgation of the doctrine that the 
existing regime, through the... . state, will pro- 
tect the interests of the workers. (4) The insistence, 
through the imposition of severe penalties, that 
all citizens subordinate themselves to the. . .._ state, 
with its complete domination of all areas of life.” 
(Kirby Page, in “Living Triumphantly.’’) 

All of us want a better world. We want more 
honest business and a fairer industry. We want 


economic security. We want better government, 
a world-condition in which people do not starve in the 
midst of plenty. We want a society in which the 
spirit of men and women is not broken because of 
endless contact with “man’s inhumanity to man’’— 
a thing that always happens when the struggle for 
existence is permitted to sink to its lowest level. 

But, on the other hand, what hope is there of our 
having these things, now or ever, if the ideals that 
make them possible and the will to make those ideals 
realities is not in us as individuals? If we want these 
better things let us be sure, first, that we have in us 
at least something of what these things require on the 
part of the individuals out of whose lives better worlds 
and governments and societies must be built, if they 
are to be built at all. In the end what individuals are 
determines, in advance, what the world is and will be. 
If we are to have a better world and society must we 
not see that we are the kind of men and women who 
make such a world and such a society possible? 

Because of the way in which the word has been 
man-handled in recent years, anyone who presumes 
to speak, even mildly, in favor of “individualism” is 
more than apt to be damned with faint praise, to 
be written down as a reactionary supporter of the 
status quo. Still, it seems to me, what is meant by 
‘individualism,’ in its best sense, is the foundation 
upon which whatever values democracy may have is 
based and upon which they must continue to be 
based, if they are to survive. Such things as justice, 
liberty, ‘the pursuit of happiness,” and all that the 
words imply or involve. 

Now more than ever before, man functions, and 
must function, as a part of society. From the sociel 
point of view there are no “one eagles” in the werd. 
But that does not mean that we are to lose sight o{ the 
fact that man is an individual and must be preserved 
as such, not merely as a necessary part of a machine 
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called “society.” Anyone knows that in this dis- 
tractingly complicated world there must be coopera- 
tion among men and women. But when there is such 
an apparent trend in the world toward that regimen- 
tation called Fascism—the making of men and women 
mere cogs in some social scheme that may, possibly, 
leave the last state of humanity worse than its first— 
it is time to remember that in such a scheme some- 
thing dangerous, damnable, and deadly is being done 
to that “pearl of great price’’—the individual. 

We have fallen lower than some of our prophets 
of gloom tell us we have, if we have actually come to 
the point where governments, and society, in order 
to continue, must crush personality. As long as we 
live in the world in which we do live we must have 
governments and society; but we must not forget 
that man is greater than these things, for without 
him they would not be. 

When society is fully under Fascist domination— 
when the “‘individualism’”’ of which some speak so 
disparagingly is knocked once and for all into the 
proverbial cocked hat—what do you have? You 
have a state, a nation, or a world-condition, as the 
case may be, in which that creative ability which 
grows, flowers and bears fruit in individuals alone, is 
reduced to a minimum, if it is not destroyed. 

I do not mean by that, as certain advocates of 
pseudo-individualism contend, that men and women 
will do nothing of value or significance unless they 
can derive wealth and power from what they do, and 
thus inflate their ego by being able to lord it over 
others. But I do mean that when men and women 
become robots—and that, it seems to me, is what 
Fascism makes them, in spite of what it may say to 
the contrary, thinking what they are told to think by 
those who have seized, hold, and enforce dictatorial 
powers; believe what they are told to believe without 
question; goosestep as they are ordered to goosestep—. 
anew Dark Ageisat hand. ‘“Individualism”’ is dead, 
or so nearly so that nothing effective can be done. 
And when that happens men and women will not have 
to die without the proper theological salvation to go 
to hell, because, as far as the majority of them are 
concerned, they will be in it. 

If we could go five hundred years into the future, 
and look back a-la-Buck Rogers, we should be able to 
see and understand why Fascism, in spite of any 
temporary good it may seem to accomplish, is a great 
social pestilence. Long ago it was said, ‘‘Beware of 
those who have power to destroy the soul,” and, to 
some extent the soul is being destroyed wherever 
Fascism is in power; because the most precious thing 
in men and women, like Edwin Markham’s ‘Man 
with the Hoe,” is beaten and battered until it is “‘stolid 
and stunned, a brother to the ox.”’ 

Standardization, of course, is as necessary in 
modern living as breathing. It has given us many 
of the things we are now sure we cannot get along 
without. But when standardization is carried over 
into the realm of personality—when individuals are 
made as automobiles are made—a Frankenstein 
monster is loose and world improvement is impos- 
sible. 

Fascism, in which the personality of none save 
the dictator and his minority party is safe, may eon- 


tinue for a long time to come. It may win recruits 
here as it has abroad. We already have many Amer- 
icans who feel that the way out of our difficulties is 
through dictatorship, which, to succeed, must have 
what Fascism insists upon—regimentation of the 
great majority. But if humanity is not to be wiped 
out the time will come when more and more men and 
women will see that the preservation of individuality 
and personality is of more value than millions of robots 
acting as one man. For, robots do not contribute to 
the world’s store of goodness, truth, beauty, and other 
permanent values. Instead, they make humanity 
a huge, unlovely, lumbering dinosaur, unable to sur- 
vive because it is too stupid to adapt itself to changed 
and changing conditions. 

Yes, we are a part of society. Unless we can 
each find a Robinson Crusoe island where we can get 
along without even a Friday, we shall have to con- 
tinue to be members of it. But we are still individ- 
uals; and the thing that gives us whatever value and 
significance we have is that divine spark that always 
must be beaten into subjection before Fascism can 
become a reality and begin to function. 

I do not attempt to speak for, nor to advocate, 
the “rugged individualism” back of what has very 
properly been called the public-be-damned philos- 
ophy. It, as much as anything else, it seems to me, 
helped to pave the way for the coming of Fascism. 
But I do say, and believe, that unless we can rise 
above the trend toward Fascism and make the world 
safer for individualism in its highest and best sense, 
we shall probably continue to “enjoy”? what has come 
our way for the past decade, or more. 

What you and IJ are in mind and heart and spirit, 
in dreams and ideals, in hopes and aspirations—that is 
the thing that matters most in all the world. And if 
we fail here, and enough others fail, too, the enslave- 
ment and degradation of personality continues; and 
disaster that must make the gods weep is humanity’s 
portion. 

In view of what I have been attempting to say 
and intimate, then, what we need is not a govern- 
ment or a form of society that will send the great ma- 
jority of us along the highways of life like a lot of 
wooden soldiers—and with no more brains; what we 
need is men and women—individuals—who are well 
enough disciplined to be better citizens of, and in, the 
world we now have! 

Fascism and the “individualism” for which I 
have attempted to speak are incompatible. When 
one is accepted the other must go. We must choose 
between them. 

* * * 
AN INSPIRATION 

He was a believer in the uplifting effect of the drama, and 
was never weary of telling all that Shakespeare meant to him. 
“The Bard,” he would say, “is at once an inspiration and a 
tonic.” 

Now that he had met his twin soul, what could be more 
natural than that he should take her to “Othello” to be similarly 
inspired? And she was. The scene of Desdemona’s death 
beneath the pillow moved her profoundly, as he had expected it 
would. 

“That reminds me,” she exclaimed. “I must get some 
new loose covers for the cushions in my sitting-room.’’—Ex- 
change. 
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The Infinite Nearness and Reality of God 


Voices of Poets, Prophets and Seers 
J. T. Sunderland 


MNOKTS (poets, prophets and seers—they are all 

] one) are even more competent and trust- 
worthy finders and revealers of God than 
are scientists, philosophers or theologians. 
This is so because their search and their discoveries 
are wider, deeper and more vital; they seek for and 
find God in and through man’s whole nature and 
being, his whole experience, his whole life; whereas 


| scientists, philosophers and theologians deal primarily, 


if not exclusively, with a single part of man, namely, 
his intellect, his logical faculty, his reasoning faculty. 

In other words, poets (poets, prophets and seers) 
open up not only a greater number of paths to God, 
but paths that are often clearer, easier to find, more 
direct, richer in their revelations, and surer, because 
they lead to God, not through man’s intellect alone, 
but also through his moral nature, his emotional na- 
ture, his esthetic nature, his spiritual nature— 
through his deep heart, his conscience, his sense of 
beauty, his love, his ideals, his soul’s longings, visions, 
instincts, intuitions—that is, through his entire self, 


instead of through only a part, and a part which in 


several respects should not be regarded as the highest. 
It is for thinking men to judge whether it is possible, 
in the nature of things, for evidence of the existence 
and reality of God to be more trustworthy than 
these. 

Many persons who try to find God—not only ig- 
norant and uneducated persons, but many scientists 
and men of large intelligence, make the strange and 
fatal mistake of seeking Him through the physical 
senses, and by means of telescopes, microscopes, test- 
tubes, scales, weighing and measuring instruments, 
and the like, as if mind, as if spirit, could ever be found 
in that way! We never try to find thought, ideals, 
beauty, love, hope, faith, justice, honor, or any 
spiritual qualities, in that manner. Then why do we 
think to find God, the Infinite Spirit, by seeking Him 
along this blind and misleading path? ‘The poets do 
not make this blunder. They know that spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned; that only mind can 
find mind; and therefore that, if we would discover 
the Infinite Mind at the center of things, it must be 
by agencies finer, subtler, more penetrating and more 
sure than the coarse, bungling, unadapted, misleading 
instruments of the chemist, the physicist and the as- 
tronomer. 

Two men stand and look together at a beautiful 
sunset. One of them is thrilled, almost entranced, by 
the beauty and splendor. The other, unaffected, de- 
clares: “I see nothing init.” The first replies: ‘‘Don’t 
you wish you could?” 

One man finds no charm or uplift in the finest 
music, or the noblest art, or the wonders of nature, 
or the most inspiring religion. What should we say 
to him, only, “Don’t you wish you could?” 

Jesus said: ‘“He that hath ears to hear, let him 
bear.’ He might well have added: He that hath 
eyes to see, let him see. It is the mission of poets— 
poets, prophets and seers, to open the eyes and ears of 


men’s souls, so that they may see and hear. The fol- 


lowing are some of their great messages. 


It is they, the Poets, 
Who utter wisdom from the central deep, 
And, listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speak to the age, out of Eternity. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in 
the grave, behold, thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me. : 

Ancient Hebrew Poet. 


In holy books we read how God hath spoken 
To holy men in many different ways; 

But hath the present worked no sign nor token? 
Is God quite silent in these latter days? 


The word were but a blank, a hollow sound, 
If He that spake it were not speaking still, 

If all the light and all the shade around 
Were aught but issues of Almighty Will. 


So then, believe that every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 
And every thought the happy summer brings, 
To the pure spirit is a word of God. 
Hartley Coleridge. 


I said, “I will find God,” and forth I went 
To seek Him in the clearness of the sky, 
But over me stood unendurably 
Only a pitiless, sapphire firmament 
Ringing the world, blank splendor. Yet intent 
Still to find God, “I will go seek,” said I, 
“His way upon the waters,” and drew nigh 
An ocean marge weed-strewn and foam be-sprent; 
And the waves dashed on an idle sand and stone, 
And very vacant was the long, blue sea. 
But in the evening as I sat alone, 
My window open to the vanishing day, 
Dear God! I could not choose but kneel and pray, 
And it sufficed that I was found of Thee. 
Edward Dowden. 


I took a day to search for God, 

And found Him not. ButasI trod 

By rocky ledge, through woods untamed, 
Just where one scarlet lily flamed, 

I saw His footprint in the sod. 


Then suddenly, all unaware, 

Far off in the deep shadows, where 

A solitary hermit thrush 

Sang through the holy twilight hush— 
I heard His voice upon the air. 


And even as I marveled how 

God gives us Heaven here and now, 
In a stir of wind that hardly shook 

The poplar trees beside the brook— 
His hand was light upon my brow. 
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At last with evening as I turned 
Homeward, and thought what I had learned 
And all that there was still to probe— 

I caught the glory of His robe 

Where the last fires of sunset burned. 


Back to the world with quickening start 
I looked and longed for any part 
In making saving Beauty be... . 
And from that kindling ecstasy 
I knew God dwelt within my heart. 
Bliss Carman. 


Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and each 
moment: 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face in 
the glass;: 

I find letters from God dropped in the street, and every one is 
signed by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that wheresoever I go 


Others will punctually come forever and ever. 
Walt Whitman. 


Someone says, If God is so near, why is it so dif- 
ficult for some persons to realize His presence? The 
reason seems to be, it is His very nearness. We may 
well imagine the fish as having the same difficulty in 
realizing the presence of the sea in which they live, 
and the birds in realizing the air by which they are 
upborne. 


Oh where is the sea? the fishes cried, 

As they swam the crystal clearness through; 
We have heard from of old the ocean’s tide, 
And we long to look on the waters blue; 
The wise ones speak of the infinite sea, 

Oh, who can tell if such there be? 


The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sang and balanced on sunny wings; 
And this was his song: I see the light, 

I look over the world of beautiful things; 
But singing and flying everywhere, 

In vain I have searched to find the air. 


Sofit is that men ask, Where is God? when the 
clear answer is that great utterance of Saint Paul: 


In Him we live and move and have our being. 


There is enough of God 
In the heart of a rose, 
In the smile of a child, 
In the dewy blossoms of dawn, 
To prove 
That Beauty is the Soul of Him, 
That Love is His scepter, 
And that all things created by Him 
Do face, not the night, 
But Eternal Morning. 
Author Unknown. 


The way to God is by the way of men; 
Find thy far heaven in near humanity; 
Love thy seen brother as thyself 
Thereby 
Thou lovest Him who is the All. 
Edwin Arnold. 


Writes a devout Mohammedan poet of Persia: 


If thou wishest to see the face of God, 
Look into my face, I am His mirror. 


Am I asked how I found God? I answer: I 
found Him much as I found my wife. How did I find 
my wife? I was not in the market for a wife, and she 
was not in the market for a husband. We just met 
and talked and sang and fell in love, and after a while 
we kept house together and had babies together and 
for forty-eight years we have been going together, 
and we like it, and we are going on that way, always. 

It is that way about God. God met me long, 
long ago and we fell in love, and we have been going 
on together ever since. My mother introduced us— 
she was very intimate with God. And the more I 
know about God, the more I see of the way He does 
things, the more I like Him. I rather think He likes 
me, because He lets me stay by Him and work with 
Him and watch Him work in the north woods—by the 
Lake Shore, and in the streets and homes of Cleve- 
land, and in all the world. 

My wife sees my faults and sometimes speaks of 
them. I am glad she does. She has helped me im- 
prove my way of living. So does God: He is all the 
time checking me up—calling me down—but He does it 
so kindly, I even like that. I think I know God 
better than I know anybody else. I speak with all 
reverence. And knowing Him as I do, I am willing 
He should do anything He likes with me, for anything 
He asks me to do is a delight. But I know so little 
about God really. I should like to live long enough— 
here or elsewhere,—-to ask Him some questions about 
many mysterious things. But I am not at all sure that 
I would understand the answers to my questions. I 
don’t understand enough to even ask questions of my 
friend, Robert Millikan, much less God. So I shall 
just wait, and let God help me—when He gets ready. 
But it is all wrong to think that God is hard to find. 

Daniel F. Bradley. 


The rise, not the fall, of the race, is the wholesome belief of today. 
Onward and upward, from darkness to light, from the slime of 
the past, 
From the animal heritage slowly but surely emerging at last, 
From the cave, from the chase, into fostering home, from war 
into peace, 

From tribes into nations, where law and religion and knowledge 
increase, 

Where in commerce, in culture of fields and of flocks, in art and 
in song, 

In faith and in fellowship blended, in justice and hatred of wrong. 

All agencies, human, divine, with gathering wisdom unite 

To lift the dim ages beyond their past into glory and light, 

Till the nations are born in the power of a heavenly birth, 

And the kingdom of God descends and embraces the ends of the 
earth, 

Christopher Cranch. 


A fire-mist and a planet— 

A crystal and a cell— 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon— 
The infinite, tender sky— 

The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high— 
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And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty,— 
A mother starved for her brood,— 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 
W. H. Carruth. 


One summer day I sat reading a book on the 
veranda of a country house belonging to a friend. 
My friend is a hard-headed lawyer, who finds his chief 
enjoyment in cultivating a garden. Just then, armed 
with hoe and pruning-knife, he was ministering to a 
bed of rose-bushes in front of the house. He paused, 
mopped his steaming brow, and came and sat on a 
step, hoe still in hand. 

“What do you parsons mean,” said he, “‘when 
you talk about knowing God, listening to God, help- 
ing God, finding God in nature, and all that?” 

Said I, “I notice that you are fond of roses.” 

“Ye-e-es,”’ said he, looking up in surprise, think- 
ing probably that I was trying to avoid the subject. 

“Expect to have some beautiful flowers before 


long?” 
“Sure,” said he. 
“Did you make those bushes?” 
“Make ’em? No.” 
“But there they are. Some power made them, or 


produced them, or evolved them. Use what word 
you will.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And you are helping that creative energy (Him 
or It as you please) to produce bigger and better 
roses?”’ 

“Why—yes.”’ 

“And you are getting a lot of satisfaction in doing 
that?” 

“T certainly am.” 

“Y ou feel that you are assisting Nature (some of us 
spell it God) to produce finer flowers than he could 
produce without your help.” 

“That’s true.” 

“Well, that is what I mean by being conscious of 
the presence of the Great Companion, knowing God, 
working with God. Said Zoroaster: ‘He who drains a 
swamp, clears it, cultivates it and plants grain has 
uttered a thousand prayers.’ So the teacher who 
stimulates boys to become worthy men, the architect 
who out of raw stone builds a cathedral, are laborers 
together with God.” 

“Ts that what you mean by religion and God?” 
cried he. 


““That’s what I mean,” said I. 

“Then I have got religion and I have found God.” 
And he seized his hoe and went at the weeds in his 
flower bed with amazing zeal, all the time whistling 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” not as a funeral hymn but 
as if it were the “‘Marseillaise.”’ 

Frank Oliver Hall. 


I pluck an acorn from the greensward, and hold 
it to my ear and this is what it says to me: “‘By and 
by the birds will come and nest in me. By and by I 
will furnish shade for the cattle. By and by I will 
provide warmth for the home in the pleasant fire. 
By and by I will be shelter from the storm to those 
who have gone under the roof. By and by I will be 
the strong ribs of the great vessel, and the tempest 
will beat against me in vain, while I carry men across 
the Atlantic.” ‘“O foolish little acorn, wilt thou be 
and do all this?” I ask. And the acorn answers, ‘‘Yes, 
God and I.” 


Lyman Abbott. 


‘Show me your God!” the doubter cries. 
I point to the smiling skies; 
I show him all the woodland greens; 
I show him peaceful sylvan scenes; 
I show him winter snows and frost; 
I show him waters tempest-tossed; 
I show him hills rock-ribbed and strong; 
I bid him hear the thrush’s song; 
I show him flowers in the close— 
The lily, violet and rose; 
I show him rivers, babbling streams; 
I show him youthful hopes and dreams; 
I show him maids with eager hearts; 
I show him toilers in the marts; 
I show him stars, the moon, the sun; 
I show him deeds of kindness done; 
I show him joy, I show him care; 
But still he holds his doubting air, 
And goes his way; for he 
Is blind of soul, and cannot see. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


I saw the beauty of the world 
Before me like a flag unfurled, 
The splendor of the morning sky 
And all the stars in company: 
I thought, How beautiful it is!— 
My soul said, There is more than this. 


Sometimes I have an awful thought 
That bids me do the thing I ought: 
It comes like wind, it burns like flame,— 
How shall I give that thought a name? 
It draws me like a loving kiss: 

My soul says, There is more than this. 


I dreamed an angel of the Lord, 
With purple wings and golden sword, 
And such a splendor in his face 
As made a glory in the place: 
I thought, How beautiful he is! 
My soul said, There is more than this. 


That angel’s Lord I cannot see 
Or hear, but he is Lord to me; 
And in the heavens and earth and skies, 
The good which lives till evil dies, 
The love which I cannot withstand, 
God write His name with His own hand. 
W. R. Rands. 
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A Protestant Visits the Vatican 


Everett R. Clinchy 


=| STIRRING emotion came over me when, for 
the first time in my life, I saw the dome of 
the Basilica cf St. Peter. The Piazza of 
St. Peter was before me. Blood and tears, 
hate and love, tyranny and saintliness, had written 
history on these stones. My eyes swept the graceful 
eolonnade flanking this city square. Above there was 
the facade of the cathedral; to the right the building 
of the papal chambers; then the wall of Vatican City 
encasing the gardens, the art and library treasures, 
the private railway station, and the quarters of the 
Guard. The Swiss Guard! I had heard ominous 
tales about the ‘‘Pope’s Army.” This “army”’’ of 
colorful knights was policing the entrance to the 
Vatican offices as I mounted the steps. I was im- 
mensely relieved, being a Protestant, to note that the 
battle-axes they lifted as I passed were so dull they 
would not cut butter! Speaking seriously about the 
papal guard and band, with the processions, clerical 
costumes and all the other pageantry connected with 
Latin expression of organized religion, Protestants do 
not feel quite ‘‘at home’”’ in it, I confess, but I have 
come to the position of being very glad that some 
Christian body is preserving this admirable medieval- 
ism of color and form. In short, I, as a Protestant, 
would never vote to put the Pope in a cutaway coat! 
There is room in the world for both the simplicity of 
Protestantismand thedramatic richness of Catholicism, 
and the exercise of a generous imagination will per- 
mit all individuals to breed appreciative tolerance in 
themselves. 

I mounted to the upper floor of the Vatican build- 
ing in which the State Department is located. Mon- 
signor Hurley, the American priest on Cardinal Pacel]- 
li’s staff, took me to a balcony to survey the Vatican 
City, an area the size of a small New England farm, 
and to see its position in relation to other Catholic 
points of interest in Rome. 

I, a Protestant minister, had come to Rome to 
describe the way American Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews associated as citizens in the National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians. No “Jeast common 
denominator’ is sought, I said. Indeed, important 
theological and Christological differences are affirmed. 
We believe Americans can destroy the Ku Klux Klan 
kind of spirit. We are discovering that in a struggle 
against war, poverty, crime and persecution, Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews are on the same side. 
Leaders in Rome were interested. 

My route to Rome was by way of the glorious 
Italian Alps, for the French steamship line sends pas- 
sengers by rail along the edge of Switzerland to the 
Italian hill country at a rate only equaled in generosity 
by Il Duce, who cut in half the tourist round-trip 
rail fare for those visiting his capital of the “New 
Italy.” Thus Florence, mother of the Renaissance, 
and Assisi, a town made holy by the life of one man 
who was born there, prepared me for the ancient 
city which has become the center of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

While in Rome I appreciated anew the noble 


qualities of the Christian spirit that various Catholics 
unconsciously incarnate. For example, there is the 
distinct impression of the sense of mission in Beda 
(the English College) and the North American College 
faculty and students, to elevate the human spirit 
above all weakness and littleness, and to work for 
lofty values and standards. From the leadership of 
the Jesuits I received a sense of the Divine clearly en- 
livening and disciplining a human order. In the 
Paulist fathers I found a winsomeness and a genuine 
love of people that too often becomes only formal in 
clergy of all faiths. The radiant face of a Franciscan 
monk brought to mind the beauty, simplicity, dig- 
nity and worshipfulness of the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

Is my picture over-drawn? I want to be realistic. 
Il saw some Franciscans who were stupid-looking and 
unkempt. I saw some priests who had lost all vital 
glow, as it seemed to me. I was unconvinced by 
trifling examples of magic exhibited occasionally in 
some Latin churches, and the public decorum in the 
basilica services is sometimes annoying. Obviously, 
one can find whatever he looks for in Catholicism, 
Protestantism, or. Judaism, good or bad. I went to 
Rome to appreciate the good. 

One morning, before the sun was very high, grand 
old Cardinal Lepicier bade me sit with him in his study. 
I speak of His Eminence as a grand old churchman 
with affection—in mental agility this scholar is 
young; in Christ-like manner he is humble. It is said 
of this much-traveled Cardinal that he has left a part 
of his heart in every land he has visited; we in America 
have a big fraction of his heart. Cardinal Lepicier 
jokingly told me that he wishes we would not receive 
him quite so warmly next time he comes to America, 
because on the last visit he crossed our continent to 
Portland in an August temperature! The picture of 
this classically urbane man, before him his Latin 
studies, symbolic of wisdom; his pen, symbolic of liter- 
ary style; and in his face the heroic lines of one who 
would stand eternally for principles—this picture, I 
say, is the figure of a Catholic prelate I want to keep 
alive in my mind. I am convinced I shall never for- 
get Cardinal Lepicier. Asa token of the way God uses 
this wise and saintly character to live on, in the lives 
of others, he held my hand in his grip as I walked from 
his study to his outer chamber. Then earnestly, at 
the head of the stairs, he said farewell, and added: 
“God bless you in the work that you are doing.”’ 

Other experiences in Rome might be mentioned, 
but this article is getting long. Is there, however, 
any memory in addition that I cannot afford to forego 
to mention? Yes, there is one. I saw His Holiness, 
the Bishop of Rome, Pope Pius XI. 

I realize, of course, that the Holy Father is to 
Roman Catholics the Vicar of Christ in a peculiar 
sense. Nevertheless, I want to speak of Pius XI as a 
humble fellow Christian. I want to pay tribute to 
this man whose life has been laid down for the Chris- 
tian Church, and whom the Roman Catholic Church 
has seen fit to call to the “Eternal City” as its spiritual 
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leader. One can picture Achille Ratti as a youth de- 
ciding to enter the ministry, never realizing that his 
abilities and his effectiveness in organized religious 
work would permit him to take on the heaviest re- 
sponsibilities in that great church. Some men have 
dragged that office very low; he has lifted it exceed- 
ingly high. One can imagine with what satisfaction, 
from beyond the alabaster veil, the earthly father of 
this distinguished Pontiff must now regard this son 
of his whom I saw in the Vatican. The strength of 
gentleness! The discipline of forbearance! The wis- 
dom of temperance! The victoriousness of justice! 
These virtues one sees in the face of this seventy-eight 
year old man as clearly as though Raphael had painted 
them on the wall of the room. Faithful Catholics well 
may kneel before this fine life, and Protestants honor 
it also. 


I last saw that countenance of Pius XI framed in 
the doorway of the incomparable Sistine Chapel on 
Good Friday morning. An hour later an express 
train tore me loose from the city of hills, the slow- 
winding Tiber, the ruins, the pillars and palaces, the 
domes and gardens, carrying with me the rich and 
lasting deposit of a most memorable experience. A 
Protestant who visits the Vatican with an open mind, 
willing to set aside inherited prejudices and deter- 
mined to understand, will not be tempted to relinquish 
his affirmation of those principles which for four hun- 
dred years have shaped the spiritual destinies of 
countless millions and have written a glorious chapter 
in the history of the human spirit, but will gain a new 
appreciation of the contribution which this classic 
form of Christianity has made and is making to the 
ceaseless search of the soul for righteousness and God. 


Social and Other Gospels 


Charles Graves 


@EOPLE today are talking very much about a 
social gospel, social justice, social welfare, 
social service. All sorts of groups are being 
organized around these various titles, and 
we are expected to understand that this activity rep- 
resents a new type of religion, an advanced outlook on 
life, a worthier purpose motivating human conduct. 
Fervent and authoritative prophets of these move- 
ments often publicly notify the churches that if they 
do not discard their theological gospels and commit 
themselves to the preaching of the Social Gospel they 
are doomed to destruction. 

Now I do not wish to be interpreted as speaking 
in a spirit of antagonism toward a social gospel. I 
am so far from opposing any plan which aims at human 
betterment, however crazy it may actually be, that I 
welcome each new effort, assured in my own mind 
that the more people there are who engage in trying 
out new devices, or such as seem to them new, the 
greater the hope of progress. This is not a one-idea 
world; life is not to be compassed by a single scheme; 
the truth is never wholly expressed in one creed. If 
we are confused by the very number of reform efforts 
and social plans, it is distinctly hopeful that there 
should be so many. We might well despair if there 
were only one leader, only one political party, only 
one church, only one method of delivering ourselves 
from our troubles. Life is infinitely complex. There 
is always more truth and worth outside of any scheme 
of things than is embodied in it. Set up a perfect 
system of business today and tomorrow you will pick 
a thousand flaws in it, because we never succeed in 
seeing more than a small portion of the great whole. 
There is more hope in a multiplicity of reforms and 
creeds and religions and parties than in a single one. 
A one-church religion is a narrow religion, and a one- 
man country is not a hopeful place. 

When people talk about a “social gospel” they 
wish it to be understood that it is different from what 
is usually spoken of as the Gospel; that it stands for 
and has in it something not to be found elsewhere, 
something that will satisfactorily meet the needs and 
solve the difficulties of life. 


I have tried to discover in what regard a social 
gospel does differ from any other. I have listened, 
sympathetically I hope, to the sanest of those who 
fervently preach it. J have read their books, and 
gone carefully through such hymn books as have been 
compiled in which it is claimed a social gospel as dis- 
tinguished from a theological gospel is embodied. 
There are two or three points which are stressed a good 
deal. 

One is that a social gospel is interested solely in 
the welfare of man in this world, whereas a theological 
gospel concerns itself primarily with the welfare of 
man in some other world. I suppose it would be fair 
to say that a social gospel professes, at least, to con- 
cern itself with improving the conditions of life here, 
whereas a theological gospel tries to get people’s at- 
tention from the activities and conditions of life on 
earth and center it on the glories to be obtained in the 
world to come. But I think any careful examination 
of what the churches are doing will show that they 
have very considerable concern about human life and 
this world’s affairs. Exclusive concern for human 
betterment here and now cannot be claimed by any 
social gospel. And even if it could, the question would 
naturally arise: does it meet the demands of the day 
with perfect wisdom and plans which are satisfactory 
to all? However, it would not be fair to expect any 
religion or gospel or church or party to have attained 
perfect wisdom. 

Then, I gather that the word “‘social’’ is used 
more particularly in contrast with “individual.” That 
means, I take it, that a social gospel concerns itself 
with every man equally, includes the whole of life’s 
affairs, refuses to think of anything in life in terms of 
the individual but solely in terms of the community; 
the community being regarded as more important than 
any individual and the welfare of all the people taken 
together more to be considered than the welfare of 
this person and that taken separately. This, however, 
is not a new point of view; it introduces no principles 
that man has not previously thought of and tried out. 
If you are familiar with the Old Testament you will 
recall that the prophets represent Jehovah as con- 
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cerning himself not with single Hebrews, a David or a 
Moses or an Isaiah, but with the whole of Israel; 
Jehovah punishes the whole people, he rewards the 
whole people. 

I wish to suggest here that the current talk about 
the rugged and ruthless individualism of previous 
generations is very misleading. It seems to me to be 
really a delusion. As yet man has never been able in 
this world to live life purely as an individual—a 
thousand things have prevented him from doing so. 
Ten thousand things conspire to prevent him today. 
The persons who have come nearest to being rugged 
individualists have been the absolute monarchs, the 
ezars, the dictators. The individualist today is the 
man who has and exercises power to make all others 
confoim to his will and fit themselves into his plans. 
The men who impose their political and economic 
plans upon the people are the only individualists 
there are. So the idea that somewhere behind us all 
men practiced the principles of rugged individualism 
is either a delusion or a deception. 

It may be true that some, if not all, of the worst 
evils which have cursed the world have flowed from a 
rampant individualism—but that individualism has 
been confined to a person here and there or to some 
small group that had the power to put a country, a 
community, or an industry in subjection to them. 
The most menacing type of individualism is that 
which compels complete subjection to another’s will 
in the name of the public welfare. The most harmful 
type of individualist is the man who says, “I know 
what is good for the people better than they do them- 
selves.”’ He covers himself with a garment of social 
justice, of social welfare, of the public good. We are 
all so easily misled by labels. 

From the start all the great religions have been 
distinctly social movements. No religion of impor- 
tance was ever conceived of as designed to benefit 
some individual. One of the most outstanding facts 
in them all is that they aim to serve all the people 
equally well. We may think the service rendered 
pretty poor and of little actual worth, but every per- 
son within the circle of a religion is an equal bene- 
ficlary. 

I am not forgetting the criticism that religions 
are dominated and corrupted by priest-craft, just as 
politics are dominated by politicians and with the 
same shameful and hurtful results. I know that or- 
ganized religion, like organized politics and organized 
social service, has, when fallen into the hands of a few 
rampant individualists, become an instrument of op- 
pression and corruption. But that does not alter the 
fact that the founders of religion, those who wrote 
their scriptures and preached their gospels, had a very 
genuine desire to set up institutions and customs and 
creeds that would be of benefit to all the people with- 
out restriction. As I have already pointed out, there 
is running through the Old Testament a definite re- 
gard for the interests of Israel as a whole. In the re- 
ligions of Rome and Greece the sacrifices and cere- 
monies were for the benefit of the whole people, the 
whole empire. And certainly the same can be said 
for Confucianism and Mohammedanism: not a single 
person is kept from the benefits supposed to flow from 
proper. worship; every person at any moment for any 


_ have the same prejudices. 


purpose may approach the shrines, say the prayers 
and perform the ceremonies. 

Not Jess is this true of the Christian religion. I 
know what criticisms are made and how justly, but 
the benefits of faith and worship were open to all on 
equal terms. It was as social in its purpose as any- 
thing could be. It served the welfare of all. To what 
extent it succeeded or failed in its purpose is quite 
another matter. But I regard it as being not without 
significance that the very persons who are inveighing 
most loudly against the old churches for failing to 
adopt their social platform, are very apt to quote 
Jesus as a preacher of a social gospel; yet it is certain 
Jesus did not say a thing the old prophets had not 


_said before him. And I might easily point out a num- 


ber of things in his sayings which are not today re- 
garded as good social doctrine. This is not said with 
any thought of lessening anyone’s estimate of Jesus, 
but rather as indicating that what is a good social 
gospel in one generation may not be so in another. 
All the great religions of the world have been designed 
to serve the public welfare just as truly as the socialized 
religion now advocated with such dogmatism. I am 
not trying to defend any established religion or church, 
but trying to put before myself what seem to me to be 
the facts of the situation. 

The church is frequently accused, as though it 
were a sin confined to it, of striving to preserve its 
theology, and fighting for its established ideas and 
practices. But that is what every other organization 
in life does. Men who belong to a political party fight 
very vigorously to keep the doctrines of their party 
uppermost. Men who belong to some economic or- 
ganization or some social-welfare group will go a long 
way and struggle desperately to maintain the truth 
of their doctrines and methods of work. Personally, 
I see no difference between the person who seeks to 
keep his social theories on top and the man who fights 
to maintain the truth of his theological theories. 
Whether the social doctrines are of more practical 
worth than theological doctrines is another matter. 
The doctrines of the one are just as liable to error and 
just as easily corrupted as those of the other. Nor are 
the champions, the preachers, of the social gospels 
more generously disposed toward those who disbe- 
lieve in them than were the priests of the old theologies. 
The churchmen threatened the heretic with death for 
his heresy, and the advocates of the social gospel 
threaten the church with destruction if it stubbornly 
refuses to fall into line. The champions of the social 
gospel and the priests of the old theologies are brothers 
under the skin; they speak the same language and 
av Personally I am as sus- 
picious of the social dogmatist as I am of the theological 
dogmatist. 

The old theologies bred a multitude of rugged 
dogmatists who poured out contumely and scorn and 
heaped infamous charges upon those who could not 
see eye to eye with them. The social gospels have 
bred another class of dogmatists who breathe a very 
similar spirit toward all who do not see eye to eye with 
them. The old church theologians dogmatized on the 
nature of God, and His will and the ways of salvation 
for the souls of men; they accused the skeptic and the 
unbeliever as being emissaries of Satan, helping him 
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to contrive the eternal ruin of the souls of mankind. 
Fervent prophets of the social gospels today dogmatize 
just as narrowly on economic and political doctrines 
and ways of economic salvation in a temper markedly 
like that exhibited by the church dogmatists. Like 
them they accuse those who cannot see eye to eye with 
them of being paid emissaries of the ‘‘vested’’ inter- 
ests, helping them to exploit the people. 

Now, the dogmatist, whatever his dress and 
name, is the same in temper and speech. He knows 
he is absolutely right and that everyone else is wrong. 
He insists that only he knows the way of salvation 
and that to seek for any other way is to plot destruc- 
tion. That is a very ancient attitude of mind. You 
will recall that one of the New Testament writers— 
the. writer of the Fourth Gospel, I think—makes 
Jesus say that those who attempt to get into the 
kingdom of Heaven except through the gate which he 
has opened are thieves and robbers. This is sub- 
stantially what the dogmatic advocates of this and 
that social gospel are saying—insisting that there is 
no other way given under heaven and among men 
whereby we can be saved from the evils of today ex- 
cept the path which they have mapped out. “There 
is no chance of entering heaven,” said the old church 
dogmatists, “‘unless you believe in God as we do, and 
accept our doctrine of salvation.’’ It seems to me I 
can hear the echo of this old dogmatism in the state- 
ment recently made by one who is regarded as an 
outstanding prophet and advocate of the social 
gospel. He writes, ‘‘Unless the churches indict the 
profit system ... . and withdraw all sanction from 
it... . then they are blind leaders of the blind, and 
humanity will stagger over the precipice of hunger, 
warfare and chaos.” That, I repeat, is all of a piece 
with the old theological dogmatism which declared 
that religious teachers who taught anything other 
than the established doctrines of salvation were lead- 
ing the world into a bottomless pit. 

All dogmatism hinders the progress of mankind, 
and all threats of disaster and ruin are subject to this 
weakness; after discovering that the cry of wolf is not 
followed by the rushing in of the wolf, there is a tend- 
ency to disregard the seriousness of all evil. We have 
reached the point where we know (or ought to know) 
that the heretic in religion, the man who could not see 
eye to eye with the church, was often just as earnestly 
and as usefully interested in religious welfare as any 
churchman of old; and it certainly should be clear 
by this time that those who do not accept this or that 
popular economic or political plan may none the less 
be genuinely concerned with and actively interested 
in the progressive welfare of humankind. When my 
enthusiastic friends who are fervently committed to 
some social plan bluntly tell me that if I am not with 
them, do not believe in their doctrines and adopt their 
plan as the only way of salvation, I am not merely 
against them but against humanity, it reminds me of 
the churchman who many years ago charged me with 
destroying Christ because I did not take his point of 
view concerning that great character. This I believe 
to be true, that the world will not stop nor fall to ruin 
if this or that man’s system does not prevail, for 

Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be, 


and the world moves on toward the goals that lie 
ahead. It has often been remarked that religion is 
larger than any creed or any church; larger than all 
doctrines and sacraments and theologies combined; 
and that outside of all churches and gospels there are 
multitudes who are as truly religious as any within 
the fold. Itis also my belief that the virtues of justice, 


_ of uprightness, of good will and of genuine friendliness 


are larger than any social gospels or all unions for social 
justice, for they are the principles not of a church, or a 
creed, or a party, but the principles which men every- 
where are trying to express in their lives. 

What makes many social gospels objectionable 
and actually hinders the very work they aim to do is 
that same attitude which made the old religions ob- 
jectionable. It savors too much of ancient bigotry, 
too much of a passion for power over the minds and 
hearts of men, for any person or organization to say, 
“Unless you believe this or that political, or economic, 
or social creed, you are an enemy of man.” I have 
refused to commit my mind and my soul to any system 
of theological doctrines, because I believe religion is 
as large as human life itself and that there is vastly 
more to it than has yet been discerned. And cer- 
tainly I must—and I am speaking only for myself— 
refuse to commit my mind and powers of action to a 
system of political, economic and social dogmas. It 
is not wholesome for any man to surrender to others 
the full direction of his own thoughts and deeds and 
relationships. 

It is important that men should associate them- 
selves together in small or large groups to advance a 
good cause or strongly resist an evil thing, but this 
association, if it is to be helpful and effective, must be 
quite voluntary on the part of all who join it and not 
brought about by any form of bribery, or of coercion, 
or subtle threat of punishment. We do not need to 
be told of the utter futility and even harmfulness of 
force used in the work of reform. No child was ever 
forced to be good, to do the things it ought. Men are 
not honest from compulsion. People are never 
coerced into decency. The prohibition experiment is 
an outstanding example of the futility of trying to 
make men sober and virtuous by sheer compulsion. 
Any attempt to set up a social gospel, or a system of 
social justice, by voicing ugly threats, or devising 
subtle schemes of punishments for those who cannot 
see things our way, can only result in producing worse 
confusion and intensifying evils that now exist. That 
truth has been driven home by long experience, and 
yet many still dream of the possibility of forcibly re- 
forming the order of life. 

A very common weakness which many of us share 
is this: we imagine that if we unite with a church, it 
makes us genuinely religious; that if we join a union 
for social justice, it is proof we are just men; that if 
we join a social-welfare league, it proves we are kind 
and unselfish. Let us get it clearly before us that 
virtues are not established by the power an organiza- 
tion wields; that justice and truth are not set up in the 
world through few or many dollar contributions; that 
all virtue, of whatever sort, including the virtues em- 
bodied in all social gospels, can come into human af- 
fairs only by the actual exercise of those virtues in all 
aman’s relations and activities. 
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Three Universal Elements of Religion 
Payson Miller 


R/T is my purpose in this article to seek for those 
elements of religion which know no provin- 
cialism of time or place. It ismy hope that by 
this search we may discover what are the es- 
sentials of a universal religion—such a religion as is 
now no doubt adhered to by many individuals, and 
which we may, not too confidently, hope will some 
day become the avowed religion of organized groups. 

Three questions confront the earnest and original 
seeker after truth in religion: 1. What is the technique 
whereby we may arrive at satisfying convictions about 
life? 2. What should we believe about metaphysical 
realities? 38. What should we hold to be fundamental 
ethical principles? 

We have two grounds now on which to base 
answers to these questions, the first being the history 
of religions, and the second a certain amount of new 
and extended knowledge about all reality. It is 
to these two grounds that I shall now turn in an effort 
to throw some light upon the three questions which I 
have suggested. 

When we consider the method by which influential 
religious leaders arrived at their firm and driving con- 
victions, we find a striking similarity running through 
nearly all cases. The story of the Buddha’s renun- 
ciation of his luxurious and aimless life, and his lowly 
search for truth, is vivid in our minds. ‘Once he sat 
down under a sort of wild fig-tree. ‘Here,’ he said to 
himself, ‘I will sit and think of all that I was taught 
and of all that I have seen in my life. And of these I 
shall gain wisdom.’ ”’ 

Buddha realized that the wisdom and truth he 
was seeking were not something outside of himself, 
not some great mystery that was hidden away some- 
where at the rainbow’s end. He realized that he 
could not get that wisdom by studying the Vedas, 
or by starving himself, or by sitting on nails and sharp 
stones, as some monks did. He now believed that 
the truth and wisdom a man seeks he can find within 
himself. All the wisdom and knowledge a man looks 
for, he thought, are in his own soul, and there he 
ought to search for it. 

Then he vowed that not until he gained the wis- 
dom he was seeking would he move from under the 
tree. For hours and hours he sat there thinking of all 
the teachings of his religion, and of all his experiences 
in life. Suddenly he lifted his face in joy and declared 
that he had found the wisdom he had been seeking. 
The story of Confucius is not so striking or 
dramatic as that of the Buddha, but his method of ar- 
riving at settled and sound convictions is equally in- 
teresting and significant. Though he was very busy 
with the duties of his vocation, he spent many hours 
of his leisure time studying history, music and poetry. 
His knowledge constantly increased. The three years 
of mourning for his mother he devoted to the study 
of the history of his people and their poetry and 
philosophy. 

Zoroaster was for many years distressed by the 
suffering and misfortunes which he witnessed all 
about him. He longed for some key of understanding 


with which he might proceed to alleviate some of the 
distress about him. Finally he left his home and 
went up to Mount Sabalan, determined not to return 
home until he had gained the wisdom he was seeking. 
For days and weeks and months he remained alone 
thinking and thinking, and trying to understand the 
world. He thought of all he had learned from his 
teacher. He thought of all he had learned from his 
father and the priests. In fact he thought of every- 
thing he had ever learned and experienced. One day 
he had almost determined to give up his search. As 
the sun was sinking on that day he suddenly jumped 
to his feet with joy, for he had found the wisdom he 
was seeking. 

Judaism derived its original inspiration from 
Moses, who, under the stress of great concern for the 
condition of his people, arrived at his belief in Jehovah 
and the principles of the Ten Commandments, while 
herding the flocks of his father-in-law. The loneliness 
and quietude afforded by the task of herding gave 
him much time for meditation. 

Jesus of Nazareth, who, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, was early giving serious consideration to the 
problems of life, under the particular influence of the 
Baptist’s preaching, went away into the desert to 
think. For forty days, we are told, he remained in 
this vast loneliness of the desert in prayer and medi- 
tation. 

Mohammed, while apparently happy as a rich 
merchant of Mecca, was saddened by the mixed 
idolatry of his people and the gambling and drunken- 
ness that prevailed. He became greatly interested in 
Judaism and Christianity, and in the literature of 
these religions. He began to feel the need of an in- 
spired prophet among his own people. He began 
leaving the city for the hills surrounding Mecca, and 
there he spent many hours brooding over the condi- 
tions in his country, and how they might be changed 
for the better through prophetic leadership. One day 
as he sat reflecting, it seemed to him an angel came 
and stood before him directing him to become a 
prophet. 

Two characteristics mark the methods of these 
men: firstly, sensitiveness to the problems of life, 
and secondly, long and concentrated meditation upon 
these problems. In the case of Confucius, meditation 
was combined with constant study. By present-day 
study of belief their method is wholly substantiated as 
the natural method by which to arrive at satisfying 
convictions. ‘There must first be a serious interest in 
life, and then much time for reflection upon all one 
has learned and experienced. Here lies our answer to 
the first question: “What is the technique by which 
we may arrive at satisfying convictions about life?” 
It is serious concern about the problems of life, con- 
centrated and prolonged meditation upon them. This 
answer constitutes one of the entirely unprovincial 
elements of religion, an element so soundly grounded 
in human nature that we may consider it an element 
of universal religion. 


When we turn to historical religious beliefs about 
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} metaphysical realities we find ourselves in a maze of 
} fancy, credulity, superstition, and disagreement. 
| There are gods, devils, demons and angels innum- 
erable, heavens, hells, karma, reincarnation, nirvana, 
} sacrifices, and idols. It seems inexpedient here to 
endeavor to isolate clearly each religion with respect 
| to its metaphysical beliefs. However, it should be 
} noted that Confucius was unique among religious 
) teachers in that he deliberately refused to discuss 
| such matters. He was always ready to answer ques- 
tions about how people ought to live and what they 
are to learn, and how one can become a “good man.” 
But he refused to answer questions about any god, or 
heaven, or life after death. He said, ‘““Not knowing 
about life, how can we know about death?” We may 
further note that the metaphysical beliefs of any par- 
| ticular teacher or group were due partially to geo- 
} graphic circumstance and partially to unexplainable 
} quirks of human nature. Our judgment of these 
beliefs must be tempered by our knowledge of the 
+ extremely limited outlook which led to their formu- 
; lation. 

The important fact for us to comprehend is that 
in all cases there were settled beliefs about the origin, 
| the ultimate character, and the destiny of all being, 
that these convictions were based on the everyday 
_knowledge available at any particular time and place, 
and that great religious leaders did not hesitate to 
- reject old beliefs and adopt new ones when they felt 
| new insight called for such a change. Moses created 
/ an entirely new god, Jehovah. The Buddha revised 
* current conceptions of idols. Confucius said we know 
i nothing about gods, or heavens or hells. Zoroaster 
* created two new world forces, the “‘good force,’’ and 
| the “evil force.” Jesus revised the character of 
| Jehovah. Mohammed denounced idols and proclaimed 
' the one god, Allah. Many people have scorned re- 
| ligion because of the improbable and varied beliefs 
| of great religions. We must remind them of the real 
need of holding some settled view relative to such 
matters as the origin, the ultimate character and the 
| destiny of all being, even though this settled view be 
| wholly an agnostic one. And instead of scorning our 
| religious progenitors for their questionable guesses, 
) let us emulate them in the grounding of our beliefs 
| upon the best knowledge available, and in the courage 
} to revise our beliefs where new insight seems to call 
| for such revision. Here lies our answer to our second 
1 question, ‘‘What should we believe about metaphysical 
} realities?”’? We should believe that which the best 
| available knowledge leads us to believe. Here is our 
| second element of a universal religion—metaphysical 
| beliefs based on the best available knowledge, subject 
} to change as knowledge of reality changes. 

Turning now to the ethical beliefs of the great 
) religions, we enter a pleasant field of practical unanim- 
| ity. Not only do the historical religions agree with 
/ one another, but they agree with the enlightened 
+ conscience of today. 
| The Buddha’s ethical teachings are contained in 
his Five Commands of Uprightness, four of which 
' relate to ethical subjects: Do not kill; do not steal; 
' do not lie; do not commit adultery. 

When Confucius was asked if there were one 
' word covering the whole duty of man, he replied: 


~ simple.” 


“Fellow-feeling, perhaps, is that word. Do not unto 
others what thou wouldst not they should do unto 
you.” 

For a succint expression of Shintoist ethical ideals 
we may turn to the “ten ways of a gentleman,” four 
of which relate directly to ethical matters: A gentle- 
man should love justice; a gentleman should be 
benevolent; a gentleman is always polite; a gentleman 
is loyal. 

Zoroaster urged his followers to fight the battles 
of the Lord, among other things through charity of 
heart and through helping people who cannot afford 
it to receive a good education. 

Of the ten commandments of Judaism, five refer 
to questions of human relations: To honor fathers and 
mothers; never to commit adultery; not to steal; 
not to swear falsely or give false testimony; not to 
envy other people and covet what they have. 

The spirit of Christian ethics is contained in the 
statement of Jesus: “A new commandment I give 
unto you, that you love one another. ... By this 
shall all know that you are my disciples—if you have 
love for one another.”’ 

Mohammed at one time said, ‘“My teachings are 
Then he proceeded to give six teachings 
three of which pertained to ethical subjects: Do not 
steal; do not lie; do not slander. It is to be regretted 
that Mohammed did not apply to his political acts 
these fine precepts which he advocated for private life. 
For the sake of Allah’s cause he was at times willing to 
consider any means worthy of the end. 

Most of these ethical credos are very simple in 
character. And I have purposely simplified them still 
more to make essentials apparent. Their simplicity 
is no doubt due to the simple conditions under which 
they were formulated. Yet consider what would 
happen if these simple precepts, do not lie, do not 
steal, do not slander, do not kill, exercise charity of 
heart, and treat others as you would want them to 
treat you, were thoroughly applied to our economic, 
political and purely social life. These precepts cover 
practically the whole field of ideals relative to har- 
monious and considerate human relations. In these 
principles we find the answer to our third question, 
“What should we believe to be fundamental ethical 
principles?” We must believe in those principles 
which lead to harmonious and kindly human relations. 
This form of ethical belief is the third and last ele- 
ment of a universal religion. 

The paradox of religion is that it is at the same 
time the most simple and the most complex field of 
thought and endeavor. It is simple in that the es- 
sentials of belief can be simply stated. I have de- 
scribed three elements which seem to me to fully 
compass a universal religion. Religion is complex, in 
that its applications concern every conceivable aspect 
of nature, of thought, and of conduct. Our three 
elements as herein stated are simple enough. But 
consider their implications as applied in a consistent 
and conscientious manner to the whole of your life. 
To understand these implications in all their ramifica- 
tions will tax the intelligence and energy of the most 
highly talented. This simple yet complex endeavor, 
which we call religion, is the highest glory of man. 
The highest glory of religion is universality. 
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THE CONVENTION PROGRAM—A PRELIM- 
INARY WORD — 


Frederic W. Perkins 


SHE program of the General Convention and 

4| its allied bodies at the Washington session 
next October will have several new and dis- 
tinctive features. While the details are not 
yet all settled, the general character and outline have 
been determined, especially the services to be held in 
the National Memorial Church. 

The various sessions will run from Sunday 
morning, October 20, to the closing banquet on Friday 
evening, October 25. The business and evening plat- 
form meetings will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
whose unique convention facilities were so acceptable 
six years ago. Services of a distinctively religious 
character will be held in the church. It is planned to 
make these outstanding features of the week. 

On Sunday morning, October 20, will be held a 
service of worship. Except that in thought and feeling 
it will be in the convention mood and, as we expect, 
will be shared by a large number of convention at- 
tendants, it will differ in no essential particular from 
the regular services in the church during the year. 
It will not be a show service. The desire has been ex- 
pressed by many of our fellow-Universalists throughout 
the country that they have the opportunity to see the 
National Memorial Church in action. We want them 
not only to see it but even more to have part in it. 
That they will do as they share in the regular order of 
worship in their ‘“‘other home church.”’ 

On Sunday. evening there will be another service 
in the church, with an address by some speaker of 
intelligently inspirational power. The purpose of 
this service, as well as that in the morning, will be to 
key all the convention sessions on the right note. 

On Monday, Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, 
at 5.15, half-hour vesper services will be held in the 
church, preceded by fifteen minutes of music on the 
noble Hutchinson Memorial Organ. These will be 
quiet periods of song, prayer and meditation in the 
twilight of the late afternoon, when the beauty of the 
church and the richness of the windows are at their 
loveliest. The brief addresses by different speakers will 
be variations of a common theme that will give 
spiritual unity to the series. These vesper services will 
be a new feature of our convention programs. They 
will have added impressiveness by being held away 
from associations with the mechanics of the Conven- 
tion, in a place set apart for “practicing the presence 
of God.” 

The communion service will be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon at 5.15, the opening day of the General 
Convention sessions, and will constitute a service en- 
tirely by itself, its special mood and atmosphere un- 
distracted by other concerns. The choir will provide 
the choral setting for the communion customary in the 
National Memorial Church. We want to make this 
service—as it ought to be—an event of distinctive 
spiritual significance, a cherished experience in the 
hearts of all who participate. Putting it by itself, 
in its own natural setting, will help greatly to achieve 
that result. 

The Occasional Sermon will be preached on 
Wednesday evening in the church. This, too, will gain 
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in significance from being the central feature of a ser- 
vice by itself. It wil] carry out the plan of having 
each of the services in the church of a distinctive 
quality, each with its characteristic mood, emphasis, 
ceremonial setting. 

Many good things, we hope, will come out of the 
Washington conclave that will contribute to the in- 
creased strength and usefulness of our whole fellow- 
ship. Not the least of them, we hope also, will be 
cherished associations with the National Memorial 
Church as ‘‘a shrine of memory and a mount of vision.” 
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CHARTER DAY 
Portrait of Owen D. Young Unveiled 


State-wide recognition of Owen D. Young, ’94, as a national 
figure in education and industry and as a devoted alumnus of St. 
Lawrence University marked the ninth annual observance of 
Charter Day on Sunday, May 5. 

Millard H. Jencks, president of the board of trustees, Dr. 
Richard Eddy Sykes, president of the university, Dr. John H. 
Finley, associate editor of The New York Times and recipient of 
the honorary L. H. D. degree of the university during the exer- 
cises, and Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Education for 
New York State—all joined in the memorable expression of ad- 
miration and respect. Although he was unable to be present at 
the ceremonies, Governor Herbert H. Lehman telegraphed from 
Albany: “I sincerely wish I could have joined in this well-deserved 
tribute to one of New York State’s most distinguished sons.” 

The unveiling of a portrait in oils of Mr. Young marked the 
climax of the Charter Day exercises. In presenting the portrait 
as the gift of the board of trustees to the university, Mr. Jencks 
pointed out that “every important event or movement in history 
has behind it the ideals, aspirations, and ability of some great 
personality.” 

Speaking further of Mr. Young, Mr. Jencks said: ‘‘For more 
than a decade we have had as our leader and chairman of the 
board of trustees, Mr. Owen D. Young, who has given generously 
of his time and great ability to the service of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. By his example he has inspired trustees and alumni to 
greater devotion and service to the university. Under his able 
leadership and with the loyal and earnest cooperation of trustees, 
administrative officials, and faculty, the college has better in- 
struction and higher educational standards than ever before.” 

Dr. Sykes accepted the portrait in behalf of the university, 
saying of Mr. Young: ‘Though he has become a man of interna- 
tional mind, thinking in terms of continents, yet he has an especial 
affection for his Alma Mater, and always delights in serving her. 
Large as have been his benefactions, we prize more highly his 
leadership and wise counsel.” 

Following the acceptance of the portrait of Dr. Sykes, Judge 
Charles W. Appleton, vice-president of the University Corporation 
and vice-president of the General Electric Company, presented 
Dr. Finley for the honorary degree of doctor of humane letters. 
Dr. Sykes bestowed the degree upon Dr. Finley, whom he spoke 
of as an editor, author, educator, and orator. 

Dr. Finley’s address was a further tribute to Mr. Young—a 
tribute to Mr. Young as a product of that pioneer spirit which is 
dominant in the rural sections of our country; as a product of the 
American liberal arts college which has “endowed mankind with a 
longer past, made youth participants in the race mind, developed 
a planetary consciousness, and prepared man to take the larger 
responsibility for the conduct of earthly affairs.” 

Referring to Mr. Young’s services to his country in the 
industrial field, Dr. Finley said: “He may be likened to Prometheus 
who brought fire to mortals, in his own association with that new 
Promethean force, carrier of light and power, devourer of time and ~ 
space, bearer of human speech over land and sea, itself unknown.” 

Speaking of Mr. Young as a friend of youth, Dr. Finley said: 
“What he has done in his native town for the youth of all ages 
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is a model for all democracy.” And he would place with the chal- 
lenge of the ancient Titan as voiced by Shelley, 


“To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite, 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night, 
To defy power which seems omnipotent, 

To love and bear, to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates,” 


the challenge which Mr. Young made to American youth in 1982: 
“Tf you can survive the initial shock, you will have before you the 
most favoring circumstances for service presented to young men 
of any time.” 

Mr. Young’s benefactions to the educational system of Van 
Hornesville and to St. Lawrence were spoken of by Dr. Finley as 
illustrating “the principle of private cooperation with the public 
in providing the best possible education for the oncoming genera- 
tion.” Dr. Finley said that the application of this principle by 
Mr. Young “should show how the fate of Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village may be averted—when wealthy men will not take for 
themselves 

‘Space for their lakes, their parks’ extended bounds, 
Space for their horses, equipage and hounds,’ 


but will voluntarily share with the community and the state that 
nourished them.” 

In recognition of the honors thus paid him, Mr. Young ex- 
pressed his attachment to Van Hornesville and St. Lawrence, say- 
ing in part: “I belong to Van Hornesville and to St. Lawrence. 
All other places are merely the villages and cities which I have 
passed by. Some I remember with pleasure, some with egotistic 
sentiment. I sprang from here and here I am inhered. 

“T am grateful for the privilege of looking out from this can- 
vas on the young men and women of St. Lawrence. They will go 
on as they have always gone. I hope for many centuries to look 
from that canvas. No gallery, however conspicuous, could suit 
me better than that corner in that building across the way, where 
I can view the young people whom I know so well.” 

The portrait in oils of Mr. Young, the work of the artist 
Leopold Seyffert, has been given a permanent place in the south 
end of the Common Room of the Men’s Dormitory.—The Lauren- 
tian. 

Ea Se eer 4 


WHAT TO SEE IN WASHINGTON 
III. Uncle Sam’s Fish 


Few people realize that directly under the lobby of the largest 
government building in the world—the $17,000,000 Department 
of Commerce headquarters—is a fascinating array of some of the 
best-known fish that inhabit the waters of this country. Grouped 
in picturesque arrangements in the only Federal Government- 
owned aquarium in the country, these specimens of fish form an 
outstanding educational and experimental means for the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, as well as one of the most attractive 
features of Washington. 

Fish from the hatcheries operated by the Bureau of Fisheries 
fill the three two-thousand gallon tanks, the twenty one- 
thousand gallon tanks and the twenty-four fifty gallon tanks. 
Today, every tank is the retreat for some specimen of fish, each 
proving an object of interest to the hundreds of people who visit 
the aquarium. 

Set down in the eight-acre basement of the monster building, 
the aquarium is a place of beauty with its green terrazzo floor 
and walls, its artistic columns of terrazzo finish with marble base 
and cap, and graceful palms. This setting gives a colorful back- 
ground for the glassed-in habitat of the fish. 

Soft lighting arrangements, unique water effects, growing 
plants and natural rocks and sand taken from bodies of water 
throughout the country, are used to such an advantage behind 
the one-and-one-half inch plates of glass, that each tank in the 
aquarium is a delightful picture of moving and vari-colored fish 
and other water animals. 

Further picturesqueness is added with the three low open 
pools in the center of the room where one may look down and see 


gold fish swimming among mossy caves, or look at members of 
the local turtle family, in another of the pools, paddling or dozing 
among stones, sand and reeds. Approximately 3,000 gallons of 
water a day are used to refill the tanks and pools. 

In an effort to make the Government aquarium one of the 
most beautiful in the country, a new experiment in painted back- 
grounds to create ideas of distance has been tried successfully in 
several of the tanks. A half-dozen slim pike, with their graceful 
fins and tails flapping gently, swim about in a softly painted tank 
whose growing weeds can hardly be distinguished from those 
painted in the background. 

Another artistic and popular effect is created with a minia- 
ture rock face quarry of real rocks. Under the rippling water 
play a score or more frisky little Kentucky bass. 

Yellow perch in all their stripes feel at home in another tank 
in which has been placed a real tree trunk, vivid green moss 
and tall swaying reeds. 

The twenty-four fifty-gallon tanks—twelve at either end of 
the aquarium—are the piscatorial haunts of such grotesque 
water creatures as mud puppies, turtles, craw fish and bull-frogs, 
of bait used for fishing such as small minnow, and of small tropi- 
cal live-bearing and egg-laying fish. The grotesque water 
creatures are fed mostly beef liver, although some are vegetarians 
and feed partly off the vegetation growing in their tanks. Plans 
are now under way to make this exhibition—which includes six 
tanks—one of the most unusual of its kind in the country. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all are those small laby- 
rinth fish which swim about in water that doesn’t have to be 
changed for long periods of time. The males have gorgeous color 
combinations of black, orange, blue and yellow, while the female 
of the species wear less pretentious scales. Of these little fish 
there are those who build a nest of bubbles on the water for their 
eggs, and others who lay eggs on stones. The parent fish hover 
over and protect their brood in a most solicitous fashion. 

One especially popular fish in this tank is a ‘‘head and tail 
light” fish. Its jet-black body is tipped with a bright orange 
spot on its tail, while between the eyes is a similar bright marking. 
The gambusia of this species will probably be the most valuable 
of its type in days to come. It is a great mosquito destroyer, 
and is being introduced by the Bureau of Fisheries as far north 
as Wisconsin, though it was originally a tropical fish. 

Then there are the live-bearing tiny animals whose young are 
independent the minute they are born. Hybrids of these fish are 
usually more beautifully colored and better proportioned. Pre- 
pared under a microscope, the food for these tiny animals con- 
sists of germs that flutter around in the water. Fish in this 
exhibition are ideal for home aquaria as the water needs changing 
so seldom, the fish are easy to keep and they are extremely beau- 
tiful in a small tank of moss and stones. 

The specimens of cold water fish on display would arouse in 
any Izaak Walton devotee an immediate desire for his rod and 
reel and a tumbling mountain stream. They are black-spotted 
trout, Lock Leven trout, albino brook trout, rainbow trout and 
grayings. One of the objects of the aquarium director is to ar- 
range the various species of fish together in separate tanks for the 
purpose of distinguishing the many different types of one kind. 
The sport of fishing is better exemplified in the trout display 
than any other in the aquarium. The graylings, which are 
supposed to give fishermen a grand fight, would have been al- 
most extinct now if the Bureau of Fisheries had not rescued them 
from polluted waters and restocked other streams. This type 
of fish cannot survive polluted waters of any kind. 

Special refrigeration keeps the temperature of the water for 
these fish much lower than the adjoining tanks of natural water 
fish. 

Short-nosed gar, large-mouth black bass and small-mouth 
black bass, various species of catfish, blue-gill sunfish and com- 
mon sunfish, are among the natural water specimens on display. 
A lazy-looking alligator gar is the largest fish, thus far, in the 
aquarium and the most petted. A great friend with the director, 
the gar is jealous of his fellow fish and loves to have his chin 
(you figure that out) scratched. 
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The laboratory is used for breeding fish, for preparing food 
and experimenting on diseased fish. To keep a fish healthy in 
confinement, is a job which takes expert care. The director, Fred 
G. Orsinger, brought to Washington from the Shed Aquarium in 
Chicago, obviously makes a hobby of this job. He has the repu- 
tation of being able to keep fish in confinement alive longer than 
any person in the United States. Educated to be a heating con- 
tractor, the aquarium director became so interested in his hobby 
that he was appointed director of the fresh water group of fish in 
the Chicago Aquarium, which is one of the largest in the world. 
The fish actually know Mr. Orsinger, and some of them will eat 
out of his hand. He enjoys watching their habits and has made 
friends with some of the most timid fish in the aquarium. Mr. 
Orsinger is a student of German and has one of the finest collec- 
tions of German volumes on piscatology in the world. His 
knowledge of fish, their habits and habitats, is largely responsible 


for the progress being made by the Aquarium. 
* * * 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


Because one or more of their members have cooperated with 
the work of the Universalist General Convention by joining the 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, the following named churches 
have received the 1935 blue and white date strip for use on the 
Fellowship Banner: 

California: Los Angeles, Pasadena. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Illinois: Chicago (Redeemer), Chicago (St. Paul’s), Joliet, 
Litchfield, Oak Park, Peoria. 

Indiana: Muncie. 

Iowa: Mitchellville, Webster City. 

Maine: Portland (Messiah), Brunswick. 

Massachusetts: Adams (North), Arlington, Attleboro (North), 
Beverly, Boston (Redemption), Boston (Grove Hall), Braintree, 
*Cambridge, Everett, Haverhill, Lowell (First), Lynn, Malden, 
Marlbehead, Monson, Provincetown, Quincy, Salem, Somerville 
(First), Somerville (West), Spencer, Worcester (First). 

Minnesota: Minneapolis (Redeemer). 

New Hampshire: Concord, Kingston, Langdon, Nashua, 
Woodsville. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Brooklyn (All Souls), Buffalo, Dolgeville, 
Little Falls, Mount Vernon, *New York (Divine Paternity), 
North Salem, Oneonta. 

Ohio: Akron, Cleveland, Little Hocking. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia (Messiah), Philadelphia (Res- 
toration), Reading, Standing Stone. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket, Providence (First). 

Vermont: Derby Line, St. Albans, Springfield. 

White, five-pointed stars have been allocated to the churches 
having five or more members on the roster of the Fellowship, 
indicated by an asterisk. 

Additions to the membership, and renewals, are published 
herewith: 

Mrs. F. A. Carlton, Arlington, Mass. 

Mrs. E. I. Comins, Worcester, Mass. 

Dr. L. B. Fisher, Chicago, Ill. 

George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John W. Frost, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Frank H. Gates, Swampscott, Mass. 

*Mrs. Mary E. Glines, North Attleboro, Mass. 

Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood, R. I. 

Miss Belle L. Gorton, Chicago, Ill. 

H. Spencer Gorton, Chicago, Il. 

Edgar E. Haines, Brewster, N. Y. 

Miss Carrie M. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Lena L. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Mary C. Hazard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Mrs. Annie G. Hopkins, Provincetown, Mass. 

Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 
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Miss Adelaide P. Kinnear, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Anna Kirker, Little Hocking, Ohio. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Ladies’ Circle, Haverhill, Mass. 

*Arthur S. Longley, Worcester, Mass. 

William H. Luden, Villanova, Pa. 

Mrs. William R. Lyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arthur E. Mason, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

The General Conyention greatly appreciates this expression 
of loyalty and devotion, for the membership fees supplement 
the quota payments from the churches. Receipts, to date, in 
this account, but inadequately meet the budget requirements. 

To offset this, more individual cooperation is required on the 
basis of membership in the Loyalty Fellowship, and the payment 
of the fee of $10, if the member requests it when joining the 
Fellowship, will be credited on the local quota. 

Convention trustees and committee members are volun- 
tarily giving freely and generously of their time and ability in 
meeting their responsibility for the effective and economical 
administration of General Convention services and business. 
This constitutes a very real challenge to the constituency which 
they represent to cooperate with them as generously and freely 
as possible in the way of financial support. Membership in the 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship provides one way, at least, to 
make this cooperation count in the service of our common cause. 

Are you a member? If not, will you not now apply for 
membership at the General Convention headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.? 


*New member. 
* * * 


THE PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
George A. Gay 

Universalists of Pennsylvania met for their 104th annual 
sessions at the Church of the Messiah and the Church of the 
Restoration, Philadelphia, May 31 and Junel1 and 2. Delegates 
or ministers represented every church in the state. 

The first meeting was that of the Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation, which convened at four o’clock Friday afternoon, 
Mrs. Martha Hallenbeck, president, in the chair. Reports of 
officers and committees were accepted, and then the ladies joined 
in an impressive dedication service. The officers were re-elected: 
President, Mrs. C. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton; vice-president, 
Mrs. J. D. Herrick, Towanda; secretary, Mrs. S. B. Gregory, 
Philadelphia; treasurer, Miss Agnes L. Nicol, Scranton. 

Friday night a Fellowship Service was enjoyed. Mr. Lorin 
C. Powers, president of the Convention, after announcing the 
committee appointments, presented the Rev. George A. Gay as 
the presiding officer for the evening. Dr. Roger F. Etz brought 
the greetings of the Universalist General Convention. Dr. 
Frederick Griffin, minister of the First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, delivered a word of fellowship for his church. The or- 
ganist and quartet of the Church of the Messiah enriched the 
program with appropriate selections. The address of the evening 
was delivered by Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister of the Ger- 
mantown Unitarian Church. Dr. Sullivan emphasized the con- 
tribution which the churches of the Universalist order had made 
by their belief in the Fatherhood of God as an all-inclusive father- 
hood, and the distinctive conviction of the churches of the 
Unitarian order that an ever-continuing revelation enables man 
always to appropriate truth, whether religious or scientific. 
The speaker developed his theme, showing the bearing of these 
fundamental ideas upon thinking and living, and concluded with 
a ringing challenge to understand and apply the principles of 
liberal religion to the conditions of the world today. 

A service of meditation and praise was conducted by the 
Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck of Scranton at 8.45 Saturday morning. 
The business of the Convention followed. President Powers 
called for the reports of the secretary, treasurer, State Superin- 
tendent, Fellowship Committee, and of the sessional committees. 
Following the submission of these reports officers were elected as. 
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follows: President, Lorin C. Powers; vice-president, Dr. H. E. 
Benton; secretary, the Rev. George A. Gay; treasurer, C. W. 
Gabell, Jr.; trustees, N. R. Guilbert, Dr. C. J. Marshall, A. D. 
Stichler; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. Robert Tipton, the 
Rev. W. J. Arms, Dr. H. E. Benton, H. W. Felton, Herbert 
Campbell. Place of next Convention, Wellsburg; preacher of 
occasional sermon, Dr. H. E. Benton. 

Dr. Etz delivered an interesting and forceful address upon 
the work of the Convention, and dwelt especially upon the sig- 
nificance of what is occurring in Japan and Korea. William E. 
Gardner of the General Y. P. C. U. presented the problems and 
challenge of the work with our young people, and asked for a 
larger measure of cooperation on the part of the adults and 
especially of the ministers. Thomas Butler delivered a historical 
address dealing with the groups and individuals both in Europe 
and in Pennsylvania from whom our Universalist ideas and 
traditions were derived. Mr. Butler’s talk was illustrated by 
charts and photographs which had great historical value. The 
morning session closed with an inspirational address by the Rev. 
Robert Tipton. 

Many of the delegates visited the Planetarium Saturday 
aiternoon, and then assembled at the Church of the Restoration 
for a discussion of the problems confronting our State Sunday 
School Association and our Y. P. C. U. 

A short business meeting of the Sunday School Association 
resulted in the election of the following officers: President, the 
Rev. Wm. J. Arms, Reading; vice-president, Miss Eleanor Collie, 
Philadelphia; secretary, Miss Mary Tipton, Philadelphia; treas- 
urer, Miss Hazel Smith, Smithton; trustee, Mrs. Annie M. Boorn, 
Brooklyn. 

A discussion of the problems which perplex us was opened by 
the Rev. George A. Gay, and he pointed out that the distances 
which separate our churches from each other seriously hamper 
our work, and that this isolation often results in a loss of con- 
fidence and zeal. The discussion was continued by Mr. Himmel- 
reich, the retiring president of the organization, by Mrs. Boorn, 
Miss Collie, Mrs. Hallenbeck, Dr. Etz, Mrs. Marsh, and Mr. 
Arms, and others. The desirability of organizing district associa- 
tions and of ignoring state lines in order to promote frequent 
contacts and more effective programs was considered. 

The direction of the young people’s part of the program was 
placed in the care of William Gardner and Stewart Diem, of the 
General Y. P. C. U., but the representatives of the local unions 
were so few in number that it was impossible to hold a business 
meeting, and this was postponed until a more favorable date. 

The Convention banquet was enjoyed at the Church of the 
Restoration Saturday evening. A large and happy group sat 
down to a bountiful repast, after which the Rev. Robert Tipton 
introduced Mr. Powers, Mr. Gardner, Mr. Gay and others, who 
briefly responded. Dr. Benton elicited prolonged laughter and 
applause when he stated that the function of a vice-president was 
to remain silent! Dr. Benton was honored throughout the con- 
vention for his long term as secretary—eleven years in that office. 
The principal speaker was the Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of New- 
ark, N. J. Mr. Garner challenged his hearers to answer with him 
the rather pessimistic question, “‘Can the Church Survive?” 
He asked who were now supporting the church, and pointed out 
that the great masses of labor were outside of its influence, that 
the young intelligentsia were hostile to it, and that the large 
numbers of ordinary folks who are supposed to compose the bul- 
wark of religion were so indifferent that every minister found it 
difficult to retain their allegiance. Mr. Garner stated that he still 
believed in the church, but that there must be new emphases 
and methods and outlooks if it is to survive. It must cast off 
smugness, become frightened as it faces the hostility and indif- 
ference of millions, and learn the great lesson of how to lose its 
life for the good of mankind. In elaborating the theme, the 
speaker indicated that the church must be hospitable to new 
ideas, that it must be in full sympathy with the great currents of 
life which are now stirring in society, that it must sympathize 
and cooperate with labor in an endeavor to establish justice, to 
encourage tolerance, and to promote peace. The careful prepara- 
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tion, deep sincerity, and conviction which characterized the 
speaker elicited the praise and applause of his hearers. 

The final service of the Convention was held in the Church 
of the Messiah at eleven o’clock on Sunday. Dr. Benton pre- 
sided, the scripture and poem were read by Mr. Tipton, and 
prayer was offered by the Rey. C. A. Hallenbeck. The offering 
for the Ministers’ Pension Fund was received. The occasional 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. W. J. Arms. He stressed the 
fact that the supreme task of the church today is an appeal to 
the individual, the adoption of a program of character building. 
Mr. Arms declared that he was fully in sympathy with the social 
message of the churches, but that no revolutionary changes in 
the social or economic order were likely to become permanent 
until there were enough people of strong character, Christian 
character, to support and sustain the significant movements 
which have in view the elimination of the present evils. If crime, 
man’s inhumanity to man in industry and throughout other 
areas of activity, and war, are to be abolished, there must be an 
adequate number of people who are trained from infancy to desire 
human well-being to make such a program possible. The service 
was brought to a conclusion by the observance of the communion. 
Mr. Tipton and Dr. Benton administered the sacrament to the 
large congregation. 

The entire service was deeply impressive. The beautiful 
flowers which adorned the sanctuary, the organ prelude, the 
choir responses and anthems, contributed greatly to the worship- 
ful atmosphere. 

The hospitality of the Universalists of Philadelphia was 
greatly appreciated, the visit to the Planetarium was thoroughly 
enjoyed, the fellowship of the Convention was refreshing, and 
the thanks of the visitors are extended to Dr. Benton, Mr. Tipton, 
and their helpers, whose courtesy and foresight made the stay 
in the “‘City of Brotherly Love’’ so delightful. 


* * * 


PREACHING 


Matthew Henry, in his ponderous Exposition of the Bible, 
mentions as one of the excellencies that characterized the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist, that “She spoke as one who came not to 
preach before men, but to preach to them.’’ Most people of dis- 
criminating minds will notice that there are three kinds of 
preaching essentially distinct from each other, both in them- 
selves, and in their effects upon an audience. One is to preach 
before men; another to preach at them, and the other to preach 
to them. The man who preaches before an audience makes a 
great display of his talents in fine flowers of rhetoric and exquisite 
oratory; and if he succeeds, he gains applause, and leaves behind 
him the name of being a great man. He preaches himself, and 
not Jesus Christ, and seldom says anything by way of reproving 
the errors and vicious practices of his hearers that will give the 
least offence. If he reproves at all, he is very careful to do it in 
general terms, and not have his reproofs come home to the con- 
sciences of men, lest there should be some twinges that would 
occasion coolness and lessen him in the estimation of some of the 
more loose of his hearers. In this way he raises himself in their 
estimation; and little or no other effect is produced by his preach- 
ing—none at least in the way of correcting the morals of men and 
making them more devout and pious Christians. This is gen- 
erally very acceptable preaching. 

The man who preaches at his hearers generally singles out 
one or two, or more, and without calling them by name, manages 
by some descriptive remark, or other circumstance, to direct at- 
tention to them. And then he commences an outpouring of vi- 
tuperation against them, saying hard things of their supposed 
errors, and charging them with vice and wickedness. And 
though he may speak in general terms, yet his language is so 
shaped that everyone knows it is meant for them. This man 
preaches Satan instead of Christ and him crucified. And the 
only effect produced is, in those who agree with him and drink 
of his spirit, to excite a kind of ignoble exultation, but in the 
breasts of the more sober and candid, it inspires disgust and pity. 

The man who preaches fo his audience is the only one that 
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can be really useful in advancing the interests of religion. Like 
John the Baptist—like his divine Master, he speaks in mildness, 
and with firmness, but speaks to the hearts of his hearers. He 
reproves vice; and if with severity, he speaks with that candor 
and truly Christian spirit which brings home his reproof to the 
conscience of the vicious man. Regardless of the applause of the 
multitude, he directs his efforts to secure the approval of his own 
conscience and the approbation of heaven. Instead of preaching 
himself he labors to present Christ crucified in all the loveliness 
of his character and excellence of his doctrine. And the effect is 
to stir up a truly religious feeling in the hearts of his hearers—to 
give them valuable instruction that will be remembered, and 
send them away better men than when they came. He may not 
please every one, but he will secure the approbation of the vir- 
tuous and the good. This kind of preaching may not always be 
acceptable, but it is certainly the most useful of any.—R. O. W., 
inthe Universalist Union, vol. 2, p. 343 (1887). 


* * * 


THOUGHTS EN ROUTE TO JAPAN 


It may be a common experience of men, when confronted 
with a change in their lives, which they have previously chosen 
for themselves, to feel a sudden revolt of doubt as to its wisdom, 
just on the eve of fulfilling their choice. Thus it is that when the 
time comes periodically to buy my ticket back to Japan, I have 
often found myself wondering whether I am on the right track 
after all. Why not live at home like other folk, and accept the 
dictum so often heard that there is plenty of work to do there? 
Isn’t the whole theory of foreign missions old-fashioned and out 
of gear with modern life? I desire to think honestly and with 
open mind about it, but I cannot avoid taking practical ex- 
perience into my consideration as well as pure theory. When I 
think of the little group of friends in Mito with whom I have 
passed the major part of the last twenty-five years of my life, 
and the larger group that is called Japan Yearly Meeting, my 
doubts subside into assurance again. I do not feel that I am 
among them as an American among Japanese, but as one woman 
among other men and women. We have had differing experiences 
in life and each has his own contribution to make to the group. 
I, who have been steeped in Quakerism from my birth on, wonder 
if it shows too great complaisance to believe that Quakerism is 
worth taking abroad to other peoples, and that as we together 
seek for guidance in our Quaker meetings, and as we think co- 
operatively along Quaker lines, we are most likely to find solu- 
tions to the problems that confront the world today. The prob- 
lems are world-wide, and no solution arrived at on purely na- 
tional lines can possibly answer the needs. Quaker thought 
has developed and grown with the generations. Various national 
strands have been embodied in the whole as we find it today. 
It seems only common sense then, to enlist our neighbors across 
the Pacific on this bewilderingly large task, just as our neighbors 
across the Atlantic took us in many years ago—to the end that 
we may work together for something that is larger than Quaker- 
ism. For what is Quakerism but one interpretation of Chris- 
tianity? It is an instrument, by God’s grace, for a Kingdom to 
come, that knows no national bounds. 

It is for this that some of us go across the ocean to invite 
our friends there to become fellow-explorers to find Christ’s way 
of life for the modern world. Fifty years ago the work began, 
and now a group of Japanese Friends, burdened with the same 
concern, and polishing its tools of mind and spirit for the work, 
is ready to enter the world fellowship. 

Who are they? May I tell you very briefly about the group 
that worships together in Mito on First-day morning? ‘There 
are somewhere between thirty and forty of us, the men sitting on 
one side, the women on the other. Kameyama San, who visited 
among Philadelphia Friends seven years ago, sits at the head of 
the meeting. He is about forty-five years of age, a student type, 
hard working, single-hearted. Herbert Nicholson and son, 
Samuel, sit near the front on the men’s side, his wife and daughter 
and little Donald farther back on the women’s side. 
part of the attenders on both sides are young—students from 


A large — 


the government college, and the secondary schools, young men 
from a farming village a few miles away—a teacher of English 
in the Commercial School, who made up his mind, when himself a 
student there, that he would come back to Mito after graduation 
from a higher school in Tokyo, to help in the work of the meeting; 
the wife of one of the wealthiest bankers in town who, however, 
orders her own life with the utmost simplicity, and fills it full of 
service for her fellow men; a man and his wife whose problem is 
shall he continue his employment in the government monopoly 
tobacco factory, or give up this means of support for themselves 
and children. These are among the regular attenders with us. 

We meet in silence, a silence long enough to give real exercise 
to our spiritual resources. An occasional hymn will be sung, a 
few brief words by someone will be spoken, and generally a 
thoughtful message will be given us by Kameyama San. They 
are times of privilege—generally, because of course the level is 
uneven. They are times to look forward to, because one finds 
in them quietness of spirit, courage and strength and guidance to 
goon. It has not been done in a day, but with long, long days. 
It is not done now, but still demands the best effort, the sacrifice 
and the prayers of all who are concerned. But as I think of it, 
I give thanks, and am glad that I am on the way back to Mito, 
that I have the privilege of bringing, in some degree, two groups 
of Friends, separated by the Pacific Ocean, into closer co-opera- 
tion for the task which we hold in common from the Father.— 
Edith F. Sharpless, in The Friend. 

* * * 


THE MOVIES SAVE AMERICA 


All doubts banished, fears at rest, Americans may now sit 
and bask in the assurance that a huge army, sparkling flags 
parading across the silver screen, and a patriotic fervor that has 
already won the approval of William B. Shearer, arms lobbyist, 
has demonstrated just how we may be saved. 

The new salvation has been effected with a startling sim- 
plicity by a new motion picture designed for use on the road. 
Movie patriotism, with all the color, fury, and hoopla of the con- 
ventional screen yarn, has reached its apex of achievement in 
“Birth of a New America’’—a film which all nationalists will 
want to see. 

If local theater owners rise to the bait spreading before 
them in the name of loyalty to country, and make use of the 
literature being sent widely through the land for distribution in 
advance of the film’s arrival, the next few months will see a new 
crusade to make the eagle scream. 

One device to attract public notice and boost box-office 
receipts is a four-page folder printed in red, white and blue, 
bearing tributes to “Old Glory” and a guide to flag ethics and 
procedures. ‘Thousands of ex-servicemen,” asserts the advance 
“publicity,” in stentorian type, ‘‘are waiting for you to do them a 
service by showing ‘Birth of New America’ (seven reels). Hang 
out the flags! Holda parade! Call off the box office depression! Co- 
operation from local army and navy recruiting stations arranged 
through our national tie-up.” Thus once more the national defence 
forces, so-called, become the allies of a money-making campaign, 
using patriotism as its spearhead. 

Sufficiently interested at least to come out fora pre-view of the 
film were five members of the House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs: Samuel L. Collins of California; Donald 
M. McLean of New Jersey; Clarence W. Turner of Tennessee; 
William N. Rogers of New Hampshire; and John M. Costello of 
California. The precise role of “Big Bass Drum’ Shearer, foe 
of disarmament, admitted steel and munitions propagandist, is 
not yet clear. The fact of his interest in the film is not, however, 
without significance. 


Is patriotism becoming the first refuge of profit-seekers?— 
Nofrogtier News Service. 
* * * 

How a minority, 

Reaching majority, 

Seizing authority, 

Hates a minority! 

L. H. Robbine. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A FORMER PASTOR ATTACKS A CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Brother Donald B. F. Hoyt’s “Reaction” in today’s Leader 
expresses surprise that I should “make fun of the Spiritualistic 
services in the Church of the Divine Paternity’? when I once ad- 
dressed a summer convention of Spiritualists at Lily Dale, New 
York. May I suggest, in friendly reply, that perhaps the reason 
why I am opposed to such exhibitions in any liberal church is 


because I had a chance to study Spiritualism at first hand at 


Lily Dale? 

When my lecture manager told me that I was scheduled 
to give a lecture at Lily Dale on a certain date, I planned to go, 
not knowing whither I went. Later, when I learned that it was 
a Spiritualistic camp-meeting, I was all the more eager, for my 
field of study is comparative religion, and I welcome all oppor- 
tunities for personal investigation. 

It was a fruitful field. Slate-writing, direct voice, and 
trumpet mediums flourished. Every little cottage sheltered 
some kind of medium, clairvoyant, or psychologist. One Negro 
from Alabama was doing a thriving business as a Hindu yogi at 
$5.00 a sitting, although what he knew about real yoga, as I soon 
discovered, could be put in a thimble. A young lady with 
cracking toe-joints inhabited the ‘‘Fox Cottage’? where Spirit- 
ualism started, and gave demonstrations of her “gift’’ for a 
consideration. 

The whole spirit of the place was one of blatant commer- 
cialism. And the same spirit is carried into the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. The reason why Spiritualism is tolerated in 
the ‘‘Cathedral Church of Universalism” is because it brings in 
needed cash to keep the place going. So one of the members 
told me, apologetically, when I attended a service there the other 
evening. 

Crowds attend the Sunday evening seances. The ushers 
collect plates full of dollar bills. The Spiritualists and the 
Universalists split the ‘‘takings.”” As a former minister of the 
church I am greatly distressed that such a temple of liberalism, 
where Eaton and Joseph Fort Newton held forth, should descend 
to the practice of exploiting the gullible. 

My lectures at Lily Dale were on Humanism, which is 
opposed to the supernatural. I told the Spiritualists plainly that 
I thought they would get farther by humanistic self-improve- 
ment than by paging the angels. I know only too well that the 
Universalist church in Manhattan has a hard time to meet its 
bills, but I maintain that it would be better for it to close its 
doors honorably than to eke out its tenure of existence by de- 
scending to the level of dubious entertainment by putting on 
exhibitions of fortune-telling and the summoning of ghosts. 

Charles Francis Potter. 

New York City. 


Mr. Potter, who insisted on the largest salary that the Church 
of the Divine Paternity ever paid and one of the largest in New 
York City, and who lets his business manager book him to speak 
in places he knows nothing about (for cold cash), seems a bit 
critical about his old friends in the church he once served. No- 
body who knows Dr. Hall or the leaders in our New York church, 
or who read Dr. Hall’s honest statement in the Leader of April 20, 
will be disturbed by these strictures. 


The Editor. 
a * 
WHAT WAS DONE AT THE MASSACHUSETTS CON- 
VENTION? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is a certain justness to the criticism of ‘Massachusetts 
Universalist”’ in regard to the report of the recent meetings of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention held in Lowell. 
The writer of that unsatisfactory report was not unaware of the 
shortcomings of the story. There were, and still are, however, 
certain reasons why the account of what was said and done at 


Lowell was not more ample. What that skeleton-like report did 
not furnish will be covered, we trust, in the Massachusetts Letter 
which appears in the next issue of the Leader. 

It is to be regretted that “‘Massachusetts Universalist’’ could 
not be at Lowell. It is always advantageous for those who are so 
interested in what is done by our representatives to be on hand, 
if possible, be a part of the company which confers upon our 
problems and shapes up the policies and plans of the Convention. 

Trusting that next week’s letter will make amends for any 
shortcomings in the former account, this word of acknowledgment 
and explanation is sent. 

Leroy W. Coons. 
* * 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is very disappointing to read a good letter or article in the 
Leader and then to reach the end and find it signed A. B. C. or 
X. Y. Z. To me it is like seeing a beautiful tree or flower and 
not know the name of that tree or flower; or like seeing a wonder- 
ful painting and not know the artist who painted it; or to meet a 


. person of charm, intellect, magnetic personality, and not to know 


the name of that person. 

I have read the Leader many years, and that is one thing 
that has disgusted me. I feel sure, yes, in fact I know, you re- 
ceive many letters and articles with fine thoughts written by 
ministers who have the courage to sign their whole name, and 
those letters are never printed, but instead an A. B. C. or X. Y. Z. 
letter is printed. 

If a minister is so yellow he doesn’t dare sign his name I 
say, let their letters be unheeded and print only the letters of 
ministers who sign their name in the open. 

Dorothy L. Berry. 

Dover, N. H.- 


Well, we know that we do not suppress reactions signed with 
the writer’s name, and we know that pen names and initials have 
been used all through literary history, and we know we are in a 
position to know. 

The Editor. 


ae 
SEND MISSIONARIES TO ABYSSINIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A Filipino friend this morning during a conversation made a 
suggestion that is worthy of somewhat wider publicity than 
myself. It seems to me to be one of the most practical yet 
idealistic undertakings that the sincere section of the Christian 
Church could support. 

He proposed that a thousand missionaries, or individuals, 
who are sincerely anxious to inaugurate the reign of peace, 
should be sent to Abyssinia at the present crucial moment to 
serve that country in all ways possible with the exception of 
military service. Their presence by itself would signify to Mus- 
solini that a greater strategy had been invoked in Abyssinia 
than any which his generals could hope to use for capturing the 
country. One thousand devoted and idealistic men and women 
going forth on a crusade of this bloodless type would bring the 
region and the activities going on there before the public eye; 
as it is, if the potential war starts there which is threatening, 
the newspapers and vested interests will permit either no facts 
or doctored facts. Pressure would be brought to bear upon 
the government for the safety of those who had gone out on the 
mission and would indirectly influence Mussolini. After all, 
what more friendly mission could be conceived than of sending 
emissaries of peace to one of the oldest seats of Christianity in 
the world? 

This is hastily written and there are many ramifications to 
this germinal conception. It should be discussed. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 

Urbana, Ill. 
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Books Received 


A reviewer wonders sometimes whether 
to pass over some volumes with a mere 
mention. “Books received” is a kindly 
oblivion in many a journal. But there 
are times when one is impressed by the 
phenomenon of variety, and selection of 
books implies the risk of an injustice. 
Even the limited amount of printed matter 
that reaches our “miscellaneous” shelf 
witnesses to a variety of religious experi- 
ence which leads us to remember that it 
all depends on the point of view which is 
the ‘“‘queer”’ religion! 


Shadow and Substance. By Victor E. 
Hoven. (Bethany Press. $1.50.) 


Professor Hoven of Northwest Christian 
College, Eugene, Oregon, offers a system of 
theology which he bases on the Bible, al- 
lowing it “‘to be its own interpreter without 
cramping it by human opinions.” But 
“human opinion” on every page determines 
the selection anid use of Biblical passages 
and interprets them. Since we listened 
thirty years ago to a course of lectures on 
“Christian Evidences” by a _ Scottish 
divine whose reading left out everything 
later than 1850, we have not seen any 
such volume! Adam is considered under 
the headings Origin, Constitution, Domin- 
ion, Wedlock, Character, and Accom- 
plishment (he gave human life, brought sin 
and death into the world, and made sin- 
ners!). The Old Testament is summarized 
in terms of “types’’ found in it, which all 
point to the revelation which was ‘‘focal- 
ized in the Messiah.” 


The Seven Last Words. By A.S. Baillie. 
(Bethany Press.) 


Taking the traditional “last words” 
which brought the life of Jesus to a trium- 
phant close, the author simply and ear- 
nestly expounds their significance for the 
Christian today. The topics, naturally, 
are forgiveness, persistence of personality, 
filial affection, loneliness, the sense of need, 
the completed story, and the home-going 
of the spirit. 

Suggestive, even though based on con- 
ceptions not acceptable to many minds 
today, and helpful as a starting point for 
devotional treatment of the Good Friday 
theme. 


Personal Recollections of English and 
American Poets. By Edward Everett 
Hale and Others. Edited by Manley 
W. Kilgore and George F. Kilgore, 
M. D. (Published by the Compilers, 
Patten, Maine.) 

A compilation which acknowledges as 
its source issues of The Arena published 
forty years ago. The chapters are largely 
composed of personal reminiscences by 
such men as Minot J. Savage, John White 
Chadwick, Frank B. Sanborn, Edward 
Everett Hale, and Horace Traubel. Among 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


the subjects are Lowell, Emerson, O. W. 
Holmes, Whitman, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, their poems and the religion in their 
poems. 

Nothing very important is thus pre- 
served, but the articles give us intimate 
touches which are missed in many modern 
comments on these giants of an earlier day. 


The Next Three Years. By Alice A. 
Bailey. (Lucis Publishing Company, 
11 West 42d St., New York.) 

The author sees in process of develop- 
ment a ‘New Group of World Workers” 
and calls upon those who have world- 
brotherhood as their ideal to recognize the 
approach of a consummation she herself 
predicts. By 1945 she expects the “inner 
structure of a world faith” to have been 
established, and the “inner structure of a 
World Federation of Nations” to be equal- 
ly secure by 1965. By 2025 the outer 
form of the latter is to be “taking rapid 
shape.”’ A sample of a kind of eclecticism 
which likes to find new and grandiloquent 
terminology for forces and ambitions and 
dreams which have long constituted the 
chief hope of mankind. 


The Folly of Fear. 
(E. T. Blenkhorn, 
25 cents.) 


Success is within our grasp if only we 
overcome fear, says the author. Some 
simple psychology is worked into five 
brief chapters on the harm done by fear. 
Common sense and useful teaching, not 
distinguished in its phrasing. 


The Truth of Christianity. By Lieut. 
Colonel W. H. Turton. 12th edition 
revised. (Wells, Gardner, Darton and 
Company. $1.00.) 

A book of which over sixty thousand 
copies have been published in English, 
and over five thousand in Japanese, 
Italian, Arabic, and Chinese. First pub- 
lished in 1895. 

A volume of “Christian Evidences’ 
which argues the existence of God, the 
probability and credibility of a miraculous 
revelation, the divine origin of the Crea- 
tion story, the truth of New Testament 
miracle stories, and the validity of the 
deduction of “‘the three Creeds” (on the 
Trinity, the final state of the wicked, and 
the importance of a true belief). 

Anyone who wants to put a fortune into 
circulating such a rationale of religion is, 
of course, free to do as he pleases, at least 
in Protestant lands. But if we thought 
this book would really help to perpetuate 
the kind of Christianity it expounds we 
should feel disposed to join the Rationalist 
Association in order to help to combat its 
unfortunate influence. Happily a Chris- 
tianity more like the religion of Jesus has 
on its side vast numbers of sensible and 
devoted men and women, and after all, the 


By M. M. Lappin. 
Sackville, N. B. 
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Bible itself stands as an answer to such 
views of God and man as this book ‘‘proves”’ 
to be “true.” To Colonel Turton, in his 
comfortable English home, the thought of 
divine retribution that is endless is ines- 
capable. ‘The teaching in the New Testa- 
ment on the subject seems about as plain 
as can be.” If we thought that crude be- 
liefs held by some of the writers of parts 
of the Bible had any necessary connec- 
tion with Christianity we should follow 
conscience instead of Christianity. “‘End- 
less misery”? as God’s way of dealing with 
souls! Reverently we say, Thank God 
that man has grown by repudiating 
thoughts about God which are beneath 
the moral dignity of the human mind. 


Village Parson Sketches. By Robert S. 
Hall. (Walter H. Baker Company, 
Boston. 75 cents.) 


A Methodist minister in Lawrence has 
prepared and directed a number of little 
plays or sketches to take the place of Sun- 
day night sermons. Gospel songs and old 
hymns are introduced and the audience 
joins; properties are simple, and the 
characters are persons of familiar types in 
village life. The purpose is to reinforce 
the old-fashioned, unreflective type of 
rural religion. The appeal is to senti- 
ment, if not indeed to sentimentality. 
There are places in which we could imag- 
ine these sketches effective aids to the 
church, but even in small communities 
the radio will appeal more to the young 
than anything that these characters say. 


Who Lives in You? By Raphael H. 
Miller. (Bethany Press. $1.00.) 


Earnest sermons by a Washington 
preacher who finds much wrong with our 
world and feels that the church needs 
“a fresh apostolate of living, flaming evan- 
gelists.”’ 


I Am a Christian. By Jesse R. Wilson. 
(Student Volunteer Movement, 254 
Fourth Ave., New York. Paper, 25 
cents.) 


The General Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement makes clear what he 
means when (without claiming to be fully 
Christian) he says he is a Christian rather 
than a Buddhist, for example, or a pagan. 
The pamphlet of sixty pages is an apologia 
for the missionary movement he repre- 
sents, which is predicated on the convyic- 


_ tion that Christianity expresses God’s 


initiative rather than the culmination of a 
human quest. 

Being a Christian means to Mr, Wilson 
having an experience, a faith, a philosophy 
of life, and a hope, each of which is “‘Chris- 
tian.”’ The experience is of a Savior who 
brings sense of freedom from guilt; the 
faith is confidence in what God is and 
does; the philosophy centers around the 

(Continued on page 766) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTHFIELD RALLY 


In various parts of the country we hear 
of Northfield Rallies about this time of 
the year. At these gatherings we find 
Northfield enthusiasts who have attended 
the Missionary Conference or some other 
conference one, two, ten and sometimes 
for twenty years. We find those present 
who have never gone to Northfield, but 
who are interested in what the summer 
conferences stand for and hope some day 
to go. 

The Boston Northfield Rally came Fri- 
day evening, June 7. It was held in Pil- 
grim Hall, 14 Beacon Street, a very cen- 
tral place for the gathering. It was in- 
spiring to see more than a hundred young 
women and some of the older women as- 
sembled to renew friendships and to listen 
to a program planned by Mrs. Gula Plum- 
mer of Melrose, who headed the com- 
mittee for the rally. 

We enjoyed a varied program of pic- 
tures, songs, and a most interesting ad- 
dress by Miss Ruth I. Seabury of the 
American Board. The moving pictures 
brought Northfield to us very vividly. 
There is no lovelier campus than that of 
Northfield Seminary, with its beautiful 
hills and trees, the river, and the distant 
view of the mountains; with its beautiful 
Sage Chapel and its fine dormitories and 
class rooms. It is a privilege to have at- 
tended Northfield Missionary Conferences 
and to remember the beauty of God’s 
nature world all about us there. 

Each denominational camp group was 
asked to portray in whatever manner they 
chose some part of a typical Northfield 
day. This was a most interesting feature 
of the program. It started with the Bap- 
tist group. They told what music meant 
in the life at Northfield beginning with the 
song of the councillor in the morning as 
she passed by each tent arousing the sleepy 
girls. Then all through the day we found 
music was an important part of a North- 
field day. The morning hymn, the song 
practice, the evening hymn and taps. The 
girls did their part very well, and it was 
difficult for the rest of us not to join in 
some of the most familiar songs, like ‘‘Fol- 
low the Gleam,” for instance. Then came 
the Congregational group giving us a pic- 
ture of the educational side of a Northfield 
day, the selection of courses, the splendid 
methods of pedagogy used, and the in- 
teresting subjects to be studied this year. 
Our own Universalist group followed. 
Weare a very small camp, and the Friends’ 
camp is equally small, so we joined forces 
in our act and portrayed to the group what 
the recreational side of a Northfield day 
might include. We had six girls present 
and we were very proud of every one of 
them. Two of our Fitchburg girls were a 
little bashful and would not join the group 


on the stage, but the others, with the Camp 
Friendly girls, suggested a Swim, tennis, a 
good book to be read on Round Top, a hike 
and a final meeting at the Tea Tent for 
ice cream cones or a ginger ale. They 
ended their stunt with a lively song and 
cheer. The Presbyterian group closed this 
part of the program with a very lovely and 
impressive devotional service such as they 
hold at the close of day, when girls are 
given an opportunity to present the prob- 
lems the day has brought, talk them over 
and get help. 

We were most fortunate in securing 
Miss Ruth Seabury, as the speaker of the 
evening. Miss Seabury has attended the 
Northfield Missionary Conferences for 
twenty years, first as a camp girl in the 
Congregational Camp “Aloha,” then as 
camp leader of her denominational camp, 
as camp leader of all camps, and for many 
years as teacher of some of the most In- 


teresting of all of the courses for the young 
women. Miss Seabury is always inter- 
esting. She always has something real 
and vital to give to those of all ages, but 
it seems to us she is especially appealing to 
girls and young women. She is very much 
loved at Northfield, and when the time 
for selection of courses comes, our girls 
look for her name and then decide that 
they want that course if no other. She 
gave to her audience the reasons why we 
have a missionary conference or any sort of 
a religious conference. We wish we might 
give you her talk just as she gave it, but 
that is not possible, but among other 
things which she brought to us with real 
earnestness was the need for us all to get 
away from the little rut in which we are 
living, to go where we may be alone with 
ourselves at times, and again broaden our 
horizon by the contact with people from 
all over the world; to realize that every 
country has its contribution to make. 

Do you not feel you would like to at- 
tend the Missionary Conference at North- 
field? The dates are July 5 to 18. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


METROPOLITAN UNIVERSALIST 
FEDERATION 


On Saturday, May 25, 1935, this new 
organization came into existence. The 
Federation is affiliated with the State 
and National Y. P. C. U. Its member- 
ship is to comprise “liberal church youth 
movements” within a 100 mile radius of 
New York City Hall. 

The following are its aims: 

1. To stimulate a spiritual, intellectual, 
and social consciousness on the part of 
young people. 

2. To promote a realization of the bene- 
fits to be attained through the spirit of 
service and brotherhood. 

8. To develop leadership among the 
young people in the Universalist Church. 

An important feature of the Federation 
is the Committee on Social Responsibility. 
This body is to inform the Federation 
through discussion, reports, and research 
on social-economic problems to the end 
that it may assist in organizing life more 
humanely. 

A field worker has been chosen. The 
duties of this officer will be to make contact 
with established societies and report their 
status, and to organize and affiliate new 
groups with particular attention to new 
groups. 

Dues of ten cents per capita are to be 
assessed the first of March each year. 
Member groups are entitled to send rep- 
resentatives to the monthly Executive 
Board meetings or to communicate with 
the Federation by mail. 

It was felt that the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Y. P. C. U. was entirely inadequate 
to serve the needs of liberal young people. 


The new society will be able materially to 
assist our churches in Metropolitan New 
York. All those interested in this project 
are invited to write the president for 
complete details. Address Arthur F. 
Von der Linden at 26 Jefferson Avenue, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
x OX 


FERRY BEACH 


Has your Y. P. C. U. selected its dele- 
gates to the National Convention-Institute 
at Ferry Beach? For room reservations 
please write Robert F. Needham, secre- 
tary Ferry Beach Park Association, care of 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine. The best rooms 
will go to those reserving them early. 
Churches not having organized unions 
are invited to send representatives. The 
complete cost for eight days (July 6-14) 
will be $18.50. Low bus fares are avail- 
able. 

We hope that churches will arrange 
to finance a delegate if the local Y. P. 
C. U. is not in a position to do so. It is 
an investment to send young people to 


these summer meetings. 
A.I.O. 
* * 

All Liberal Church Youth Survey sheets 
should be in the hands of the editor of 
this column no later than July 1. Tabu- 
lation of the information requested has 
already begun. Kindly cooperate with us 
in this matter. Send returns to Stewart 
Diem, 738 East 21st Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Thank you! 


* * 
With this issue this column will be sus- 


pended until September. We wish every 
reader a very pleasant summer vacation. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


AN ANNUAL REPORT WHICH EN- 
COURAGES US 


After returning from a field trip in 
Maine last November, Miss Yates wrote up 
some of the outstanding incidents of the 
trip. Among them was the report of the 
reorganization of the Brunswick church 
school, under the leadership of the parish 
Committee of Religious Education, Rev. 
Sheldon Christian, pastor. 

This week we were privileged to receive 
a copy of the annual report of this com- 
mittee. We would like to share it in part 
with our school leaders, that they may see 
how one such group not only planned for 
the year’s work, but when it ended, evalu- 
ated it, and on the basis of their findings, 
made specific plans for the year ahead— 
not in October, but in June. The report 
was presented to the parish on Children’s 
Sunday. We commend this type of ad- 
ministration. 

The committee on Religious Education 
wishes to express its thanks to the super- 
intendent of the church school, to the 
officers of the school, to the teachers, and 
to the pupils, for their work in the school 
during the past year. The superintendent 
has taken his responsibilities seriously, has 
endeavored to cooperate with the teachers 
and the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion in every way, and has prepared the 
ground for a very successful year to come. 
The committee wishes also to thank Mrs. 
Clyde T. Congdon and Mrs. Murton 
Brackett for their work in the school. 

The work of the school has been greatly 
hampered by the epidemics of children’s 
illnesses which have kept first one group of 
children away from the school, then 
another. In the coming year, however, it 
is hardly likely that so unusual a spread 
of children’s illnesses will be seen, and there 
is everything to hope for. During the 
sometimes discouraging absences of the 
children, the teachers have stood by with a 
feeling of responsibility to their work that 
is just as encouraging in itself as was the 
absence of pupils discouraging. 

The Committee on Religious Education, 
before proceeding to announce the classes 
for the coming year, wishes to impress upon 
the parents their responsibility to the 
school. The committee recognizes that if 
a child has to be driven to church school, 
something is wrong either with the school 
or-the child. The committee does not ask 
that any child be coerced into attending 
the school; but the committee, speaking for 
the church, does ask that parents do every- 
thing they can to maintain the interest of 
the children in the school, and to give the 
school at least a fifty percent chance to do 
its work. The church is your church. The 
school is your school. Let us use it, help it, 
work for it, and send our children to it. 
Only as we do all these things, can the of- 


ficers and teachers do their work—which is 
to give your children a religious educa- 
tiONs a ae 

Next year the Beginners’ group will con- 
tinue to study ‘The Little Child and the 
Heavenly Father.” 

The children who will be in the Primary 
Department will study “‘Working with the 
Heavenly Father.” 

Those who will be in the Junior Depart- 
ment next year will study ‘‘Hero Stories 
and Being Heroic,” in the coming year. 

Those who will be in the Intermediate 
Department next year will study “The 
Making of a Better World.” 

The Senior Department, taught by 
Miss Helen Varney, consists of all the 
young people of high school age or older. 
This class will study next year “The 
Story of Our Bible,” ‘The Prophets and 
the Problems of Life,’’ and other courses. 

The pastor’s class consists of a small 
group of adults who participate in dis- 
cussions of religious interest. This class 
offers church people an opportunity to 
bring up questions in their minds, and to 
find out how other men and women in the 
church are thinking on religious matters. 
In the coming year, it is hoped that more 
and more it will become a habit with those 
of you who come to church, to sit in on 
this discussion group at least occasionally. 
With this mention, we conclude our report. 

We see every reason to believe that the 
next year of the church school will be a very 
good one, and we feel that though much 
perhaps might have been wished for in the 
year which we today bring to a close, much 
also has been done, and the way is now laid 
open for the complete cooperation between 
parents, home, and school, which we hope 
for in the coming year. 

Committee on Religious Education. 
*k x 


LAKE ERIE CONFERENCE 


The eleventh Annual Conference of 
the Lake Erie Federation of Young People 
will be held June 26 to 30. Year after 
year this conference has a larger following, 
and those who attend say a finer program. 
Leaders from both Unitarian and Univer- 
salist fellowships unite in presenting mat- 
ters of real importance to the youth of 
today. A copy of the Lake Erie Breeze 
gives us all the details. They are alluring, 
and enticing, and one and all we would 
hie ourselves yonder to the shores of old 
Lake Erie. We can’t—but to any who 
can, we suggest that immediate plans be 
made to enable young people in western 
New York and Pennsylvania, southern 
Michigan, Ontario, and Ohio to avail 
themselves of the good things to be pro- 
vided this year’s delegates. Make your 
reservation with the Conference Commit- 


tee, First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


WE CONGRATULATE OURSELVES | 


The other day a young woman came 
into our office and said she was looking for 
Children’s Day material. “I am from a 
Congregational church,” she said, “but I 
have found your special day service of so 
much higher level than many I have been 
able to locate elsewhere, that I keep on 
coming to you for help.”” She took away 
with her copies of Mrs. Cushing’s ‘‘God’s 
Garden” and Dr. Rose’s “‘Let Your Light 
So Shine,” and also services of other years. 
Folks like these are frequent visitors and 
always welcome. We gladly give them 
what we provide for our own people, and 
under the same terms. It pleases us to 
know that other friends feel that the level 
of work we are doing is sufficiently high 
grade to have them want to seek it out. 

* * 


WITH OUR GOOD WISHES 


Many of our leaders recall with pleasure 
the institute classes and conferences on 
young people’s work which have been led 
by Miss Ruth A. Carter. On June 21, 
Miss Carter will become the bride of Rev. 
Frank P. Manley. In September they 
sail for Ramapatnam, Nellore District, 
South India, where Mr. Manley is con- 
nected with the Baptist Hospital. We 
unite in offering them our best wishes for a 
life of contentment and service together. 

* * 


NEWS 


Last week we made an appeal for copies 
of bulletins, news letters, and any kind of 
publicity which our schools are using to 
keep before the parish constituency the 
work of religious education as being carried 
forward by local churches. 

For over a year now, we have been re- 
ceiving each month from St. John’s Uni- 
tarian church school, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
copies of school news, Short Waves. It is 
edited and printed by the members of 
the school, and has departmental repre- 
sentatives for each type of activity. We 
appreciate greatly the courtesy extended to 
us by the regular receipt of these Waves. 
We recommend this type of school paper 
to other schools. Those who are doing 
something along this line are invited to 
send us copies. Many thanks. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The week-end of June 7-10 Miss Susan 
M. Andrews returned to her home town, 
Bridgeport, Conn., to share in the celebra- 
tion activities attending the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Miss Fannie A. 
Smith’s School. Miss Andrews was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Kindergarten 
Training School for ten years, so it is with 
pleasure that she returns to meet those 
with whom she was associated during those 
years. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. John Clarence Lee delivered the 
Memorial Day address of the city of 
Stamford, Conn. 


Each summer the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention sends a good-will 
preacher to take the service and preach on 
one Sunday in the Second Congregational 
Church in Westfield. The preacher this 
year, on June 16, will be Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs, recently president of the State 
Convention. 


Preachers on June 9, in churches in 
Massachusetts without a settled minister, 
were: Emerson S. Schwenk at the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston; Francis P. 
Randall at Essex; E. Christian Westphalen 
at Saugus. 


Miss Ruth A. Carter, director of relig- 
ious education at the Church of the Re- 
demption and instructor at many Univer- 
salist institutes, will be married at noon 
June 21 in the chapel of Andover-Newton 
Seminary, Newton Centre, to Frank P. 
Manley. After Aug. 1 they will be at 
home at 1136 Centre St., Newton Centre, 
and on Sept. 21 they will sail on the S. S. 
Carinthia from Boston for Ramapatnam, 
Nellore District, South India, their future 
home. 


On June 16 Emerson S. Schwenk will 
preach at the Church of the Redemption, 
Rey. A. J. Torsleff at Essex, Rev. W. W. 
Evans at Gardner, and William C. Abbe 
at Saugus. 


Rey. Gordon Chilson Reardon under- 
went an operation at a Brooklyn hospital 
June 11. 


John Parkhurst of the Theological School, 
Tufts College, son of the late Rev. H. A. 
Parkhurst, and Rev. Charles Easternhouse 
of Machias, Me., have been awarded the 
two scholarships offered by the General 
Convention to prospective students in 
the Summer School of Religion at Berne, 
Switzerland. 


Harry Cary, who is returning to Japan 
to assist his father and mother in the Uni- 
versalist Mission, will sail from Seattle, 
Washington, June 28 on the S. 8S. Hiye 
Maru of the N. K. Y. Line, and many 
Universalists are sending a good-by and 
Godspeed by mail to the steamer. 


Rev. Harry L. Canfield of Greensboro, 
N. C., addressed the Rotary Club of his 
city on the Tennessee Valley Area at the 
weekly meeting May 21, highly praising 
the plan and the results obtained. 


Mrs. Evelyn Corlett Fort, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Corlett of Elmhurst, 
Ill., was awarded the Grand Prize in the 
annual portrait competition of the British 
Academy in Rome recently. The British 
Ambassador to Rome made the presenta- 


tion. Mrs. Fort is the wife of the Rome 
correspondent of The London Daily News, 
and the first American-born winner of this 
prize. Her mother, Mrs. Corlett, has been 
for twelve years a member of the board of 
the W.N. M. A. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hosea Starr Ballou of 
139 Winthrop Road, Brookline, Mass., ob- 
served their golden wedding anniversary 
May 31 at their home. They have two 
sons, Rev. Luther Farwell Ballou of Carmel, 
Me., and Hosea Starr Ballou, Jr., of 
Boston. 


Rev. William Couden of Providence, 
R. L., officiated at the services in the Web- 
ster, Mass., cemetery for Charles Wesley 
Fitts, a lawyer of Washington, D. C., who 
for many years was a trustee of the Uni- 
versalist church in that city. 


Harry M. Cary preached the sermon at 
the morning service of the First Univer- 
salist Church in Providence, R. I., June 2. 


Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot and Rev. 
John M. Foglesong of Providence, R. I., 
are officers of a committee of Protestant 
ministers organized to fight legalized horse- 
racing in Rhode Island. 


James S. Stevens, for ten years presi- 
dent of the First Universalist Society of 
Hartford, Conn., is chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Connecticut Tercente- 
nary Commission, and arranged the con- 
cert in the Yale Bowl June 1, heard all 
over the country by radio. The Univer- 
salist choir was one of seventy-two taking 
part. 

Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. There was a large attendance on 
Mothers’ Day. Each person brought a 
small bouquet of flowers bearing a card 
stating in whose honor it was given. Four 
young ladies, dressed in white, wearing 
pink sashes with ‘“‘Welcome Mothers” in 
gold letters, received them and later 
brought them to the altar. Two girls from 
the church school assisted the Guild girls 
in a beautiful dedication ceremony. Two 
members were received into the church. 
About one-half of the $2,000 needed for 
repairs was subscribed voluntarily, with- 
out any special appeal. The church joined 
with the other churches on Memorial 
Sunday, Mr. Price presiding. He has been 
asked by the Ministerial Association to set 
up a program of union Sunday evening 
services for the summer. The Social Circle 
has elected the following officers: Mrs. 
Mary Zollinger, president: Mrs. Alice 
Pierce, Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Mabel Price, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Brandon, secretary; 
Mrs. Ruth Nightwine, treasurer. The 
retiring president was given a handkerchief 
shower in honor of her many years of ser- 
vice. 


D. D., pastor. A general feeling of good 
will, optimism and courage is evident in the 
parish. Distinctive in services conducted 
by the pastor were those of the Lenten 
season, weekly services Thursday eve- 
nings based on the general topic of ‘‘The 
Christian Way of Life,’ and Sunday ser- 
vices on the general topic of ““The Near 
Side of Religion.’”’ The mid-week services 
closed with a Holy Thursday service—a 
candlelight service of great beauty and 
dignity held in the auditorium, with re- 
ception of new members and communion. 
The recently formed Tonian Circle com- 
prises young women studying the Bible 
under the leadership of Mrs. E. L. Toner. 

Augusta.—Rev. E. C. Cunningham, 
pastor. At the Children’s Day service, 
June 9, three children were christened and 
six adults received membership. The 
Murray Alliance, the Winchester Club, 
the Men’s Club and the Dramatic Guild 
all have summer get-togethers planned for 
their respective organizations during the 
summer. The Y. P. C. U. will send one 
member to Ferry Beach, while several 
members plan to attend the National 
Convention of the Y. P. C. U. 


New Hampshire 


Nottingham.—Harry Cary, who has 
supplied the Nottingham Universalist 
church for the past two summers, preached 
his farewell sermon Sunday, May 26. 
Horace Westwood, Jr., preached here 
Sunday, June 1, and will serve the society 
through the summer. 

West Chesterfield.—Services for Me- 
morial Sunday were held in the Univer- 
salist church on the afternoon of Sunday, 
May 26, Rev. Will E. Roberts of Marlow 
and Lempster being the preacher. 

* * 


DR. ASA M. BRADLEY HONORED 


Vincitia Lodge No. 10, Knights of 
Pythias, entertained with a ladies’ night 
May 28, and as an added pleasure pre- 
sented Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, D. D., of 
Kingston, N. H., who has been a member 
of the order fifty-seven years, a fifty-year 
veterans’ jewel. Many will remember Mr. 
Bradley as a former pastor of the Univer- 
salist church of Barre. 

Chancellor Commander N. J. Rogers 
presided, and, following a finely rendered 
program of music and reading, Past Grand 
Chancellor Homer C. Ladd made the pre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Bradley responded, expressing deep 
appreciation for the honor conferred upon 
him. At the close of the program Mrs. 
Bradley was presented a bouquet of car- 
nations, and responded, thanking the 
Lodge for the pleasures of the evening. 

Following the program a social hour was 
enjoyed, the audience meeting Dr. and 
Mrs. Bradley, bringing to a close one of 
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the most enjoyable occasions in the history 
of Vincitia Lodge.—Barre (Vt.) Times. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. H. C. Ledyard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Brockton, Mass. 

Rey. A. W. Altenbern is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, Kans. 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a Unitarian 
minister living in Ann Arbor, Mich. He 
is the author of a number of books, in- 
cluding ‘India in Bondage,” and “The 
Truth about India.” 

Dr. Everett R. Clinchy is director of the 
National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

Rey. Charles Graves is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rey. Payson Miller is minister of the 
First Parish (Unitarian), Wayland, Mass. 

* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 


Convention. 
Teak 


SIX THOUSAND UNIVERSALISTS 


History is written in dates and names. 
A yellowing volume, placed half a century 
ago on the writing desk at the rear of the 
beautiful little brick Potter Memorial 
chapel, at Murray Grove, contains the 
names of over six thousand Universalists 
scattered from Maine to California, as 
they wrote them in memorandum of their 
“pilgrimage” to the “first Universalist 
church” in the Jersey woods. 

It contains the names of a hundred Uni- 


versalist ministers, past and present, 
prominent and obscure, who have visited 
or preached on this spot. It contains the 
names of ministers of other churches, and 
in one case, the name of a bishop. And 
best of all, it contains the names of the 
great number of loyal men and women who 
have loved and supported and preserved 
the Murray Grove shrine. It is probably 
the most remarkable and precious book in 
Universalism. 

Folks apparently started early coming 
great distances to Murray Grove. The 
first name was inscribed in 1876, and, 
within ten years of that date, before any 
kind of hotel was on the premises, there 
were visitors from New Hampshire, South 
Carolina and Colorado. Before 1900, two 
Universalists from California are signed up. 

Today the book contains names of Uni- 


_versalists from thirty-five of the forty- 


eight states. The thirteen missing states 
are in the Hast or Middle West. There 
are a dozen California families registered. 

Of interest are visitors from Flekkefjard 
and Christiania, Norway, and six or seven 
from Tokyo and other Japanese cities. 
There are three Englishwomen, and a score 
or more of Canadians. In this day of air- 
travel and speedmobiles this may not be so 
impressive, but it must be remembered that 
a great proportion of the visitors signed 
here came by funnel-stack locomotives 
and buggies. 

I have said visitors from thirty-five 
states. Actually, there are thirty-six, for, 
on one occasion, in 1919, our own Dr. 
Huntley, whose name appears throughout 
many times, records himself as being resi- 
dent in the “‘state’’ of “‘Blissfulness.”’ 

Among the earlier ministry we find the 
names of the revered Moses Ballou, of 
Dr. A. A. Miner, Rev. G. W. Barnes (who 
was an early enthusiast for Murray Grove 
and is buried there), Rev. James Shrigley, 
Dr. R. T. Polk, James Tillinghast, and Dr. 
Frederick A. Bisbee, whose remains are 
now also beneath a rugged stone in the 
National Universalist Cemetery, not fifty 
yards away. James B. MacNeal’s name, 
the grand old man of Baltimore and of 
Murray Grove, appears on almost every 
page until a few years ago, when he died. 

Of the contemporaries, John Murray 
Atwood, dean of the Theological School at 
St. Lawrence, first appears in 1901, and 
appears a number of times to date. The 
editor of the Leader appears first in the 
next year, August, 1902, and continues to 
appear intermittently until his most re- 
cent visit of a summer or two ago. There 
are scores of others. 

Among the items which make the book 
particularly interesting are the occasional 
notations. James B. MacNeal has re- 
corded in it his ‘fortieth’? annual visit in 
1926. There is the name of Marie Rogers 
Potter, who is registered as the ‘“‘daughter 
of the niece of Thomas Potter, her father 
having been Paul Potter, brother to 
Thomas.” The name of Edwin J. Suplain, 


who “‘was born here in this village seventy- 
two years ago,” is written in a failing hand 
close by the splashy scrawl of Herbert 
McCarrier, a grandson of James B. Mac- 
Neal, whose mother held him up to the 
book so that he might write his name and 
age, “five years old, 1911.” 

Truly a brave and fine old volume! Yet 
not atallold. For it is well made, and but 
a third filled, and it will carry the names of 
Universalists for fifty more years, and per- 
haps fifty years beyond that. 

W.Gabell, Jr. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 762) 
convictions that God is like Jesus Christ 
and that His supreme purpose can be 
learned only from Christ; and the hope is a 
hope that God will esablish a better 
world. ‘‘Men cannot establish it. Only 
God can do this.””’ What can man do? 
Pray, says Mr. Wilson, and fulfil the con- 
ditions of its coming, chiefly that of pro- 
claiming to all the world the message that 

it is coming. 

Perish the thought, but the book so per- 
fectly justifies the enterprise Mr. Wilson 
is engaged in that one cannot help wonder- 
ing how much the task undertaken has 
shaped the faith and the philosophy which 
are here formulated as its justification. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson, dean of the 
W.N. M. A. Institute, and Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons, dean of the Ministers’ Con- 
ference, are pleased to announce that Dr. 
Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., will 
teach the joint course the week of July 27 
to August 3. It is expected that Dr. Mac- 
pherson will stay over for the Institute of 
World Affairs. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of the National 
Memorial Church will preach in the grove 
Sunday morning, July 28. A vesper ser- 
vice that evening will be conducted by 
Rey. Hazel I. Kirk. Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle will lead in morning worship during 
the week. 

Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, dean of the 
World Affairs Institute, reports that 
prominent internationalist leaders are 
evincing interest in the program of this 
conference. A factual analysis of the in- 
ternational situation and a probing beneath 
the surface of things will be the warp and 
woof of the competent instruction and 
group discussions. 

The second annual Birthday Party will 
be held during W. N. M. A. Week. This 
will be looked forward to by those who en- 
joyed the party last year. Rev. Hazel Kirk 
will be in charge. In raising the Birthday 
Fund she has again appointed twelve — 
“month chairmen’? to solicit penny-a-year > 
contributions. If one doesn’t happen to 
receive a special Birthday Party Fund 
invitation it will be all right to mail your 
contributions to Miss Kirk, Casco, Maine. 
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Be sure to indicate your birth month, 
as there is a competition to see which 
month can announce at the Birthday Party 
the most received. October won last 
year, with July the runner-up. The fund 
is contributed to the Ferry Beach Park 
Association through the Ladies’ Aid. 

The Ferry Beach district was menaced 
by fire June 4, when flames consumed four 
summer cottages at Camp Ellis and 
damaged two others. Small boys broke 
into a cottage, found matches and lighted 
dry grass in two places. This small con- 
flagration was rather close to the cottages 
of Rev. A. Francis Walch, Dr. G. W. Penni- 
man and Eben Prescott. The boys fled 
from the heat of their prank, but were 
warmed in the aftermath. 

Years of fluttering in the salty breeze 
has put the Ferry Beach American flag 
in a state beyond satisfactory repair. 
Here is a splendid opportunity for a 
patriot or an organization. Three dollars 
and a half will buy a new national emblem 
of the required type. The donor would be 
announced at a special flag raising cere- 
mony during the Y. P. C. U. convention. 
The first party to send a check for $3.50 
to Alvar Polk, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
will be considered the donor, and acknow!l- 
edgment made in this column. 

01 ek 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Dr. Harry A. Garfield, former president 
of Williams College, is to give the address 
ofiicially opening the New England In- 
stitute of International Relations at 
Wellesley College on Tuesday evening, 
June 25. Dr. Garfield has just returned 
from an extended world tour. 

Another prominent speaker will be Dr. 
J. Anton deHaas, professor of International 
Relations, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 

The Wellesley Institute, which is under 
the auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee and the Congrega- 
tional Regional Committee on Social Ac- 
tion, will open June 25 and continue for 
ten days. 


Notices 


NATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN 
UNION 
Official Call 

The 47th Annual Convention of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church will be held at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine, from July 6 to July 14, inclusive, for the 
transaction of all business that may legally come 
before it. 


William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
oy 
FERRY BEACH CONFERENCES 
The 54th season of the Universalist National 

Summer Meetings held at Ferry Beach, near Camp 

Ellis, Saco, Maine, will feature the following confer- 

ences: 

July 6-14: Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute. For 
all Universalist young people. 

July 20-27. Religious Education Institute. For all 
who want and need training for church school 
positions. Auspices of the General Sunday School 
Association. 


July 27-Aug. 3. Missions Institute of the W. N. 
M. A. Ministers’ Conference. Auspices of the 
General Convention. Camp Cheery for girls of the 
Clara Barton Guilds and any others interested. 

Aug. 3-9. Institute of World Affairs. This new con- 
ference is sponsored by the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations of the General Convention. 

Aug. 17-81. Camp Davis. Troop 2 Peabody, Mass., 
Boy Scouts. 

mek 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


At the meeting held May 27, 1935, the following 
letters of license were renewed: Fenwick Leavitt, 
Emerson Laughland, Myles Rodehaver, Warren 
Lovejoy, Ralph Boyd, Raymond Scott, Raymond 
Baughn. 

The following transfers were made: Rev. Donald 
K. Evans to Illinois, Rev. W. W. Peck to General 
Convention, Rev. D. Sumner Willson to Pennsylvania, 
Rev. John Sayles to Maine. 

Ordination authorized, Jeffrey W. Campbell. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. George W. Penniman, D. D., received on 
transfer from the Massachusetts Convention, under 
date of April 4, 1935. 

Rev. Robert A. Nunn, of Gilsum, N. H., granted 
dismissal at his request, dated April 18, 1935. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


Obituary 


J. Albert Wood 


J. Aibert Wood, for more than forty years identi- 
fied with the tonic manufacturing business in Haver- 
hill, Mass., died at the family home, 70 Brockton 
Avenue, Haverhill, on Wednesday, May 29. Mr. 
Wood was a native and life-long resident of Haverhill. 
He was born Aug. 14, 1866. He was a 32d degree 
Mason, a member of Saggahew lodge, Haverhill 
Commandery, K. T., and the Scottish Rite bodies. 
He was also a member of the Elks and Haverhill 
lodge of Moose. He leave his wife, Mrs. M. Eliza- 
beth Wood, and a brother, F. H. Wood of Somerville. 

The funerai services, at which Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., former pastor of the Haverhill church, 
officiated, were held at the home on Friday after- 
noon, May 31. Interment was in Linwood Cemetery, 
Haverhill. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho.e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durimg the summer months there are accommor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens. 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


Ignorant 
The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOI 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS, 


Dear Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Musie and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestie Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


‘We'll now hear from Mr. Jones, the 
last speaker on the program,” said the 
weary toastmaster. 

Jones arose as those around the banquet 
table made a weak attempt at applauding. 

“T’m bored from listening so much,” 
he began, “and I’m too tired to do my 
stuff. Any man who would like to know 
what I would have said if I’d been first 
on the list can read the speech; it’s here 
all typewritten. Thanks.” 

Jones sat down amid deafening applause. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 

Customer: “Do you sell hams, steam- 
shovels, women’s hats, iceless refrigerators, 
live chickens, setting-hens, lumber, ready- 
cut houses, new autotops, spinach, fish-bait 
and that sort of thing?” 

Merchant: ‘‘No. All we do is fill pre- 
scriptions.”’ 

Customer: ‘‘Then why do you call this 
a drug-store?”’— Pathfinder. 

. * * 

The projects fell into eight general 
classes as follows: 

1. Highways, including grade crossing 
elimination. 

2. Assistance to clerical and professional 
workers. 

3. Loans or grafts to political sub- 
divisions.—M onigomery paper. 

An Irishman got a job in a railway sta- 
tion. When the first train came in, how- 
ever, he forgot the name of the station, so 
he called out: 

“Here ye are for where ye are going. All 
in there for here, come out.’”—San Diego 
Union. 

* * 

“What did the small boy say when you 
told him he might be President some day?” 

“Not much,” answered Senator Sor- 
ghum. “He said of course he’d take his 
chances, but personally he wasn’t looking 
for trouble.””—Washington Evening Star. 

“Tweeny”’ was endeavoring to explain 
an engraving she had seen: “It’s one of 
them pictures what’s all little scratches.” 

Cook: “Oh, yes; you mean itchings.””— 
Morning Post. 

Math Teacher: “Now we find that X 
is equal to zero.” 

Student: “‘Gee! All that work for 
nothing.” —American Boy. 

Fisherman: “‘T tell you it was that long. 
I never saw such a fish!” 

Friend: “I believe you.”—Hxchange. 

* co 

Hitler believes that Germany didn’t lose 
the war. The worst of it is that he can 
prove it.—Dallas News. 

Ba * 

The real problem concerning your lei- 
sure is how to keep other people from using 
it.—Lindsay Post. 


“See Washington in October” 


Four Great Universalist Gatherings 


are announced for the week of 


OCTOBER 20-26, 1935 


The Universalist General Convention 

The Women’s National Missionary Association 
The General Sunday School Association 

The Universalist Ministers’ Association 


Programs are being made, roads 
are being built, local committees 
are being organized, weather is 
being ordered. The Mayflower 
Hotel will open its doors for the 
business sessions. The Univer- 


salist National Memorial Church 


will be open for rest, meditation 


and prayer as well as daily services. 


Set Down the Dates and Keep the Rendezvous 


